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PREFACE 


With Volume 3, I have achieved the culmi- 
nation of a secret desire, the full explora- 
tion of a Maya vase -- from the discovery 
of the vase to the meaning of the writing 
and painting on the vase. I am delighted to 
publish an article by Jennifer Taschek and 
Joseph Ball describing their excavation of 
an extraordinarily beautiful vase, and be- 
yond that, a complementary paper by 
Stephen D. Houston, David Stuart and Karl 
Taube, analyzing the iconography and text 
on that vase. As usual, this kind of study 
provokes as many questions as it provides 
answers. As you read the article you may 
ask some of the same questions I asked. 
“How and why did a vase with the name of 
a Lord of Naranjo wind up in the tomb of 
someone in another site,” and “where was 
the workshop and who was the scribe who 
painted this vase for export’? The an- 
swers can only come from the further study 
of the material itself. There are hundreds 
of vases in bodegas with in-depth ar- 
chaeological context that have yet to be 
looked at by epigraphers and iconogra- 
phers. We have only begun this exciting 
exploration. As Joseph Ball said, "to have 
the cooperation of archaeologists, 
epigraphers, and art historians working 
in conjunction on a project is exciting and 
fulfils the aims of scholarship.” 


We could not agree more. It has 

been our wish that these pages 

would serve as_ the hich (the 

writing surface) on which the 
information that can be elicited 

from the vases, could be published. The 
articles on pages 490 to 512 prove that by 
working together, the various disciplines 
have much to offer to each other. Although 
it is unfortunate when vases are removed 
from their original context, there is still an 
enormous amount of information to be 
gleaned from these orphans. At present, 
most of the information about text and 
iconography comes from the study of un- 
provenanced vases. 


What role did Maya women play in their 
society? Dicey Taylor has been study- 
ing women in Maya society for some 
years and in her paper in this volume, 
she examines womens' dress and ex- 
plores the iconography of the Moon god- 
dess. 


In Steve Houston’s article on dwarfs, his 
drawing of Stela 15 from Dos Pilas is be- 
ing published for the first time. The role 
of the dwarf in Maya elite society still is 
an enigma; however his paper sheds 
more light on the subject. 


In this volume, we are pleased to be able to 


print some pages in color. We tried to 
choose vases where color was integral to 
the composition of the vase, or unusual, 
or just very beautiful. We wish we could 
print more vases in color, but the cost of 
production limits our efforts. 


This past year has been very productive. I 
was able to record, in rollout form, some 
of the vases that were excavated at Copan. 
I wish to thank Ricardo Agurcia and Dr. 
Oscar Cruz of the Copan project for their 
help. Thanks also to Linda Schele, who 
was of invaluable help while I was photo- 
graphing. Through the efforts of Kathleen 
Berrin and Kathe Hodgson of the De Young 
Museum and collectors from the San Fran- 
cisco area, we were able to bring the new 
portable rollout camera to the west coast 
and photograph many vases, assuring the 
publication of future volumes. Offers of 
articles for Volume 4 have already come 
in from a number of scholars, so the 
project continues. Without the endeavors 
of Barbara Kerr, this volume would not 
exist. I thank her for her untiring efforts 
in editing and keeping the book constant 
and readable. 


Volume 4 will include a compendium of 
numbers from the Smithsonian 
Institution’s neutron activation project un- 
der the direction of Ron Bishop. Samples 
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taken from thousands of shards and ves- 
sels have been subjected to chemical analy- 
sis using neutron activation, and many of 
these vessels have been published in the 
Vase Books. The neutron activation 
project numbers will be listed with our 
file numbers, thereby affording the 
scholar another dimension of informa- 
tion. 


Although the following information has 
been published in previous volumes, I am 
including it again. I am using the abbrevia- 
tions PY, CX, CV, IN, MD, and BW through- 
out the volumes in order to add informa- 
tion about the type of vessel pictured. 


These abbreviations are: 

PY  Polychrome 

CX Codex style 

CV Carved (Clay or Stone) 

IN Incised 

MD Molded 

BW These are vases painted with 
black line on a white background. The rim 
is painted black. Most of these vases refer 
to names, titles, and family associations. 
They often have emblem glyphs and mini- 
mal decoration. File No. 1383 is an example 
of this type of vase. The Black and White 
vases are different from the Codex vases, 
in that the Codex vases are generally black 
or brown line on a beige background and 


relate to mythological subjects. I believe that 
the motifs painted on the BW vases (the 
so-called fleur-de-lis etc.) are flowers and 
seeds, which can be associated with regen- 
erative themes. 


I have also used abbreviations for the fol- 
lowing publications: 


MS 

The Maya Scribe and His World 
Michael Coe, 

The Grolier Society, N.Y. 1972 


OG 

Old Gods and Young Heroes, 
Michael Coe, 

The Israel Museum, 
Jerusalem, 1978 


BOD 

The Maya Book of the Dead, 

F Robiscek and D. Hales 
University of Virgina Art Museum, 
Charlottesville, 1981 


BOK 

The Blood of Kings, 

Linda Schele and Mary E. Miller 
Kimbell Art Museum, 

Fort Worth, 1986 
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Information about all of the vases has been 
entered into a computer database. 


This information is broken down into both 
physical and iconographic data. There are 
at present 156 different fields or categories 
that make up the record on each vase. 
Where there is only a rim text, that fact is 
recorded and referenced as to whether or 
not it is a PSS, or whether a TZIB or a U 
TZIB is present. A sample of the categories 
recorded are types of vases, (polychrome, 
codex, incised, or carved), and scenes rep- 
resented on the vases, (ballgame, hunt, war- 
fare, cosmos, etc.). The classification of the 
characters that appear on the vases is also 
recorded. If one wished to know, for ex- 
ample, the file numbers of vases on which 
God A or God N appears, or where God D 
appears in conjunction with the hero twins 
or other gods, that information can be so- 
licited from the database. 


Certain glyphs have also been selected to 
be part of the record. Hand-holding-fish, 
T714, and Akbal, T504, are examples of the 
glyphs included. The dictionary of the da- 
tabase and the database itself is available 
to anyone who wishes to make use of this 
information. To those people who already 
have copies of the database, there are some 
new fields and, of course, more vases. If 
SKGvish an update, just send along a disk. 


Iam currently turning the photographs into 
graphic files to go along with the database. 
However these files use an enormous 
amount of bytes and until we have some 
standard compression scheme or viable 
optical disk, I will send the files only on 
special request. 


Again, Imust insert a caution. Many of the 
vases that are published here have been 
restored. As anyone who has worked in 
the field knows, very few vases ever come 
to light of day in pristine condition. There- 
fore, judgements have to be made and I 
have been very careful in only publishing 
what seems to me to be more correct than 
not. When there is restoration on a vase, 
but there is information to be gained, I feel 
it is necessary to publish it. However, the 
caution stands. If you question the validity 
of the painting, look at other vases with 
the same scene and text. There is much to 
learned by making these comparisons. 
There is even something to be learned from 
recognizing a restorer’s style. I hope that 
by continuing to enlarge the corpus of roll- 
out photographs, and by making a larger 
sample available, more students will be in- 
spired to study the vases. 

The rules for using the rollout photographs 
are simple. There is no need for permis- 
sion to use any of the photographs in a 
scholarly work or paper or published in a 


not-for-profit book, as permission is hereby 
granted and implicit to any scholar or stu- 
dent. The copyright notice and date, with 
the file number must accompany the roll- 
out. Rollout photographs may not be used 
in any commercial or profit-making book 
or venture, without prior written permis- 
sion and discussion of fees. 


Justin Kerr 
New York 
October 1991 
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THIS 
VOLUME IS 
DEDICATED TO 
MICHAEL COE AND 
LINDA SCHELE. TO MIKE, 
WHO SHOWED ME THE WAY, 
AND TO LINDA, FOR KEEPING ME 
“LZZZZ> ON THE PATH. SSS 
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File No. 767 
Ht, 28.3 Dia. 13.8 Cir. 43.3 cm PY 
370 


Princeton Art Museum, Princeton, NJ 
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File No. 2942 


© Kerr 1986 
Ht, 18.2 Dia. 11.5 Cir. 32.0 cm PY 


This scene represents four aspects of God Aprime. He is also seen on K2884 and K2886, where 
his glyphic name is Mol Ko Chi. (See Kerr, J. The Transformation of Xbalanque in the Third European 


Maya Symposium in Mexicon). 371 
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© Kerr 1986 File No. 2957 
Ht, 10.5 Dia. 6.0 Cir. 18.5 cm CV 


Stone 
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© Kerr 1986 File No. 2958 
Ht, 9.7 Dia. 6.0 Cir. 18.5 cm CV 


Stone 
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K2970 


© Kerr 1986 File No. 2970 
Ht, 10.7 Dia. 12.5 Cir. 39.2 cm CX 


God K (Kawil) 
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Ht, 12.8 Dia. 13.5 Cir. 43 cm PY 
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File No. 2993 


© Kerr 1986 
Ht, 19.2 Dia. 14.0 Cir. 48.0 cm PY 


See J.E.S. Thompson, Maya Archaeologist, p. 143 
for a similar vessel. 
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© Kerr 1986 File No. 2994 
Ht. 15.7 Dia. 13.5 Cir. 41.3 cm PY 


Possibly both Hun Ahpu and Hun Batz or Hun Chuen as scribes. 


See M.D. Coe, Supernatural Patrons of Maya Scribes and Artists in 
Social Process in Maya History, ed. Norman Hammond, Academic Press, NY 1978 
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File No. 3007 


© Kerr 1986 


Composite rollout PY 
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© Kerr 1986 File No. 3025 
Ht. 11.5 Dia. 15.0 Cir. 43.5cem CX 


God K (Kawil) 
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© Kerr 1986 File No. 3026 
Ht. 31.8 Dia. 13.7 Cir. 44.9 cm PY 
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© Kerr 1986 File No. 3027 
Ht. 14.5 Dia. 13.0 Cir. 41.0 cm PY 
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© Kerr 1986 File No. 3091 
Ht. 17.0 Dia. 13.8 Cir. 44.4 cm PY 
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© Kerr 1986 File No. 3092 
Ht. 20.2 Dia. 16.7 Cir. 56.5 cm PY 
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© Kerr 1986 File No. 3095 
Ht. 17.4 Dia. 14.8 Cir. 46.0 cm PY 
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© Kerr 1986 File No. 3102 
Ht. 17.0 Dia. 25.2 Cir. 78.5 cm PY 
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© Kerr 1986 File No. 3124 
Ht. 14.7 Dia. 14.8 Cir. 46.0 cm PY 
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© Kerr 1986 File No. 3125 
Ht. 14.0 Dia. 12.1 Cir. 38.5 cm PY 
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© Kerr 1986 File No. 3134 
Ht. 33.8 Dia. 15.7 Cir. 42.7 cm CV and IN 
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© Kerr 1986 File No. 3150 
Ht. 14.0 Dia. 13.0 Cir. 37.0 cm CX 
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© Kerr 1986 File No. 3198 
Ht. 8.3 Dia. 9.5 Cir. 27.7 cm PY 
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© Kerr 1986 File No. 3203 
Ht. 20.2 Dia. 16.7 Cir. 56.5 cm PY 
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© Kerr 1986 File No. 3229 
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File No. 3230 


© Kerr 1986 


Ht. 11.5 Dia. 9.8 Cir. 28.2 cm CX 
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© Kerr 1986 File No. 3231 
Ht. 29.5 Dia. 16.5 Cir. 48.5 cm PY 
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© Kerr 1986 File No. 3232 
Ht. 6.4 Dia. 16.4 Cir. 50.5 cm CV Greenstone 
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© Kerr 1986 Se ee = File No. 3235 
Ht. 10.6 Dia. 9.6 Cir. 28cm CV 
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© Kerr 1986 File No. 3247 
Ht. 26.0 Dia. 14.2 Cir. 45.6 cm PY 
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File No. 3248 


© Kerr 1986 


Ht. 15.5 Dia. 12.1 Cir.37 cm CX 
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© Kerr 1986 File No. 3264 
Ht. 17.0 Dia. 12.0 Cir. 43.0 cm PY 
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© Kerr 1986 File No. 3265 
Ht. 17.0 Dia. 12.7 Cir. 35.0 cm PY 
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© Kerr 1986 File No. 3266 
Ht. 22.3 Dia. 10.5 Cir. 33.7 cm PY 
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© Kerr 1986 File No. 3295 
Ht. 9.5 Dia. 23.7 Cir. 70 cm IN 


Bowl 
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File No. 3296 


© Kerr 1986 
Ht. 15.2 Dia. 15.2 Cir. 44.0 cm IN 


Alabaster 


The text mentions the name of Yax Pak of Copan. 
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© Kerr 1986 File No. 3311 
Ht. 20.5 Dia. 10.8 Cir. 35.2 cm PY 
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© Kerr 1986 File No. 3312 
Ht. 12.0 Dia. 10.0 Cir. 31.8 cm PY 
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© Kerr 1986 File No. 3324 
Ht. 17.3 Dia. 15.3 Cir. 48.3 cm CV 
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© Kerr 1986 File No. 3332 
Ht. 15.8 Dia. 18.0 Cir. 56.1 cm PY 
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© Kerr 1986 File No. 3366 
Ht. 12.2 Dia. 10.0 Cir. 30.0 cm CX 
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Ht. 20.6 Dia. 16.0 Cir. 48.4 cm CV 
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© Kerr 1986 File No. 3410 
Ht. 17.2 Dia. 17.8 Cir. 56.0 cm PY 
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Ht. 14.5 Dia. 18.3 Cir. 55.0 cm PY 
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© Kerr 1987 File No. 3413 
Ht. 21.2 Dia. 14.3 Cir. 49.0 cm PY 
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File No. 3416 


Ht. 21.2 Dia. 16.2 Cir. 47.5 cm CV 
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© Kerr 1987 File No. 3422 
Ht. 21.2 Dia. 16.2 Cir. 47.5 cm PY 
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© Kerr 1987 File No. 3431 
Ht. 16.8 Dia. 13.2 Cir. 38.0 cm PY 
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© Kerr 1987 File No. 3432 
Ht. 38.0 Dia. 10.0 Cir. 58.5 cm CX 


© Kerr 1987 File No. 3433 
Ht. 14.4 Dia. 12.0 Cir. 36.0 cm CX 417 
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© Kerr 1987 File No. 3464 
Ht. 23.3 Dia. 10.3 Cir. 37.5 cm PY 
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Ht. 17.5 Dia. 10.5 Cir. 36.5 cm CX 
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© Kerr 1987 File No. 3500 
Ht. 11.3 Dia. 17.6 Cir. 49,0 cm CX 


Emblem Glyph - Ucanal 
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424 Ht. 20.5 Dia. 8.4 Cir. 29.5 cm PY 
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© Kerr 1987 File No. 3622 
Ht. 20.3 Dia. 10.5 Cir. 38.0 cm IN 
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© Kerr 1987 File No. 3684 
Ht. 14.2 Dia. 12.0 Cir. 36.5 cm IN 
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Ht. 28.0 Dia. 18.3 Cir. 49.5 cm PY 
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© Kerr 1987 File No. 3647 
Ht. 6.5 Dia. 17.7 Cir.52.0 cm PY Bowl 


© Kerr 1987 File No. 3717 
Ht. 10.2 Dia. 16.1 Cir.52.8 cm PY Stucco Bowl 


430 Houston Museum of Fine Arts 
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© Kerr 1987 File No. 3812 
Ht. 26.5 Dia. 13.5 Cir. 44.0 cm PY 
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© Kerr 1987 File No. 3743 
Ht. 25.0 Dia. 8.7 Cir. 34.2 cm PY Emblem Glyph - Ucanal 
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© Kerr 1987 File No. 3744 
Ht. 18.1 Dia. 7.5 Cir. 25,8 cm PY 
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© Kerr 1987 File No. 3789 
Ht. 14.0 Dia. 18.0 Cir. 43.0 cm CV 
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© Kerr 1987 File No. 3813 
Ht. 18.0 Dia. 10.3 Cir. 33.5 cm PY 
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© Kerr 1987 File No. 3814 
Ht. 21.4 Dia. 12.5 Cir. 47.5 cm PY 
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© Kerr 1987 File No. 3827 
Ht. 16.0 Dia. 18.3 Cir.56.0 cm PY 
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American Museum of Natural History, NY 
303/249 1 
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American Museum of Natural History, NY 
303/2492 


Emblem Glyph - Nimli Punit 
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Linda Schele suggested looking for Maya words 
sounding like xi as the object coming from the blowgun 
is marked with a small face. In Tztozil, there is a 

word si, sib, meaning river pebble or round stone. 
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Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, DC 
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Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, DC 


See Comments on a Marble Onyx Bowl 
at Dumbarton Oaks by Davis Stuart. 
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Drawing by David Stuart 
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Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, DC 
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Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, DC 
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Dumbarton Oaks, Washington, DC 
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Yale Art Gallery, New Haven, CT 
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Bowl has false bottom with rattle. Holes are 
pierced in the form of a quincunx. 


Emblem glyph - Ucanal 


The text suggests that this is an atole bowl for 
Kan Eb of Ucanal, a bacob, 


File No. 4387 
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LORD SMOKE-SQUIRREI:S CACAO CUP: 


THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL CONTEXF AND SOCIO-HISTORICAL 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE BUENAVISTA “JAUNCY VASE” 
JENNIFER T. TASCHEK AND JOSEPH W. BALL 


And they have two ways of cel- 
ebrating these feasts; the first, 
which is that of the nobles and 
of their principal people, 
obliges each... to give another 
a similar feast. And to each 
guest they give a roasted fowl. 
maize cakes, and a drink of 
cacao in abundance; and at 
each end of the repast, they... 
give a manta to each to wear, 
and a little stand and vessel, 
as beautiful as possible. 
(Tozzer 1941:92) 


The elegant ceramic cacao ves- 
sel illustrated on this page and 
page 498, discussed in the ac- 
companying contribution by 
Houston, Stuart, and Taube (see 
pp. 498-512) was recovered in 
1988 during the course of an 
intensive archaeological inves- 
tigation of the main plaza-area 
of Buenavista del Cayo in cen- 
tral western Belize (Fig. 1).? 


1. Uauncy” was the field-designation 
assigned to Structure Bu-I based on 
its size and preeminence among the 
structures at Buenavista. It in turn, 
was named for the docile and ex- 
traordinarily handsome 65-pound pet 
ocelot of a close friend. The natural 
link joining the three was reinforced 
by the ‘UJauncy-like” water-lily jaguar 
(or ocelot ?) seated on the backrack of 
one of the vessel’s two figures, and 
from this derives the vase’s name. 


Buenavista is a small regional 
center of the level 8 or 9 category 
in Norman Hammond’s (1975) 
10-level typology of Classic pe- 
riod Lowland Maya centers. At 
the heart of a territorial realm 
estimated to have comprised 
roughly some 180 square kilo- 
meters during its Classic period 
florescence, Buenavista counts 
among its remains at least thir- 
teen carved and uncarved but 
painted stelae and altars, two 
ballcourts, an acropolis-palace, 
two major plaza groups, and at 
least ten additional courtyard 
groups. One of its pyramidal 
platform-structures stands to- 
day still to a height of more than 
80 feet. Altogether, the center 
encompasses approximately 
twelve hectares of contiguous 


2. 7he archaeological site of 
Buenavista del Cayo lies on the east 
bank of the lower Rio Mopan some 
13 kilometers above Its confluence 
with the Macal to form the main 
branch of the Belize River. 


monumental architecture 
spread over roughly eighteen 
hectares of space. 


Excavations carried out at 
Buenavista between 1984 and 
1989 showed it to have been a 
narrowly focused multifunc- 
tional or “urban” center of the 
“regal-ritual” type (Fox 1977; 
Taschek and Ball 1987; Ball and 
Taschek 1989). Our data docu- 
ment its onetime role as a zonal 
node of public ceremonies, high 
status residence, high status 
funerary rites, and high status 
residence-sited adjudicative 
administrative activities. 


The likely presence of attached 
specialist artisans and artists is 
attested to by the discovery of 
palace-associated workshops 
engaged in the production of 
polychrome painted pottery and 
engraved bone ornaments (Ball 
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Figure 1. Site plan of Buena Vista del Cayo showing location of Structure Bu-1. 
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1992). At the same time, beyond 
the possible siting of periodic 
festivals and whatever second- 
ary economic activities that 
might have accompanied these, 
there is little evidence to sup- 
port any role as a focus for 
distributive activities or events 
any more extensive, intensive, 
or regular in occurrence than 
those taking place in surround- 
ing rural settlements. 


Our examination of the main 
plaza group comprised an inte- 
gral part of our broader overall 
research goal to archaeologically 
document the syncbronic 
sociobehavioral structure of a 
single, representative Late Clas- 
sic Lowland Maya community 
in terms of component groups, 
the activities carried out by 
these, and the relationships that 
existed among them. In the case 
of the Buenavista main plaza, we 


hoped to learn something con- 
crete concerning its use as a for- 
mally defined public locale in- 
corporating both monumental 
architecture and structurally de- 
limited open space. Our 1988 
investigations sought to accom- 
plish three specific aims: 1) to 
establish the group’s overall con- 
struction history and specific 
sequence of growth patterns; 2) 
to identify the archaeological 
correlates of its Classic period 
utilization and earlier functional 
history; 3) to recover data illu- 
minating the dedicatory 
ceremonials and broader re- 
gionally-oriented ideological ac- 
tivities associated with the 
plaza’s formal ritual dedication 
and use. Several quite different 
and complementary strategies 
were employed in attempting 
these goals, one of which in- 
volved recovering the series of 
primary offertory caches asso- 


ciated with the final, major Late 
Classic dedication of the plaza 
and its structures. Together, 
these proved to comprise a 
single interrelated set of offer- 
ings resulting from a single com- 
plex episode of grand-scale pub- 
lic ritual activity. 


Architectural investigations in- 
volving the structures on the 
plaza’s north, east, and south 
sides were successful in this en- 
deavor, as were those focusing 
on several smaller, secondary 
platform-units located immedi- 
ately adjacent to or in front of 
these. Our final cut into the 
plaza-side summit of the group’s 
massive west-side platform 
(Structure Bv- 1) failed to pro- 
duce the expected result, how- 
ever, and instead encountered 
a massive rectangular limestone 
slab at a depth of roughly 1.4 
meters into the structural core. 


Weighing more than 800 
pounds, this beautifully cut and 
dressed slab had been laid into 
a bedding of wet plaster that in 
turn capped and sealed the open 
top of a bee-hive shaped, cairned 
crypt of smaller stone blocks 
and slabs. Surrounding, cover- 
ing, enveloping, and even filling 
this crypt was an enormous de- 
posit of chalcedony, chert, and 
obsidian flakes, blades, frag- 
ments, and reduction debris. 
Material from this deposit also 
was strewn somewhat more 
thinly and unevenly throughout 
the core-matrix immediately 
surrounding and overlying the 
limestone slab capstone. Ulti- 
mately, this deposit yielded up 
over seventeen kilograms of 
pressure-crafted obsidian arti- 
facts (more than 295,000 indi- 
vidual flakes, blades, cores, 
fragments, spalls, and slivers), 
and over 110 kilos of mixed 
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chert, limestone, and chalce- 
dony soft-hammer percussion 
products amounting to well over 
45,000 individual items. Of the 
latter, qualitative analyses have 
indicated that approximately 
12.5% of the total by mass and 
20% by count represent true 
chalcedonies; 50.5% by mass 
and 49% by count can be classi- 
fied as cherts; and about 37% by 
mass and 31% by count repre- 
sent low-grade limestones or 
cherty limestones. All of these 
are of local origin, and were avail- 
able within immediate proximity 
to the Buenavista center. 


Within the crypt lay the poorly 
preserved remains of a young 
adult male who had been in- 
terred extended prone with his 
head to the south, a standard 
local burial pattern from at least 
Terminal Preclassic times on 
through the Classic era through- 


out the greater Belize Valley zone 
(cf. Welsh 1988). 


After integrating a wide variety 
of data, we believe it reasonable 
to identify the young male In- 
terred as Burial 8813- 11l,asa 
member of the early eighth cen- 
tury ruling family at Buenavista. 
In many aspects of its furnish- 
ings and associations, the burial 
conforms exactly to those at- 
tributes that Michael Coe (1988) 
has identified as characterizing 
royal Classic Maya interments. 
This extends even to the pres- 
ence of an apparent symbolic 
“psychoduct” incorporated into 
the open-top beehive con- 
structed over the 8813- 11 crypt 
(see Carlson 1988:279-280). 
Despite these features, we do not 
believe this individual ever to 
have been a ruler himself. He 
was, however, more than likely 
the son of one, possibly a batab, 
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or local ruler, within the larger 
realm of the Naranjo regional 
polity. His interment at the sum- 
mit of Structure Bv-1, his 
jaguar-skin raiment, and the 
abundant finely worked local 
and exotic indicators of high sta- 
tus and great wealth that accom- 
panied him likely all owed their 
presence to, and reflect his af- 
filiation with this lineage. In 
turn, complex depositional con- 
figurations and contextual asso- 
ciations strongly suggest some 
relationship between this fam- 
ily and the late seventh early 
eighth century establishment or 
reestablishment of a most likely 
unequal political relationship 
between the Buenavista center 
and its giant neighbor to the 
west, Naranjo. 


Burial 8813- 11 proved to be the 
latest of three high-status 
crypt-interments at the top of 


Structure Bv- 1. Its two earlier 
companions date from the early 
to middle seventh century and 
were non-intrusive components 
of Str. Bv- 1-3rd. Burial 881311 
had been introduced into this 
unit by means of a large pit ex- 
cavated down from its top and 
a sloping access-trench cut into 
it from the east side (front) stair- 
way several meters below the 
platform-crest to facilitate 
placement of its massive and 
cumbersome capstone. The slot 
and pit were resealed by the 
addition of a new stairway and 
summit-platform (Str. BV- 1 
-2nd), and this in turn was even- 
tually covered over by yet an- 
other construction phase some- 
time well into the eighth century 
(Str. Bv-1-Ist). The structure 
seems never to have borne a 
crowning building, but rather to 
have been surmounted by a 
small stuccoed masonry 


platform-altar. Virtually eradi- 
cated by root-action, treefalls, 
and heavy erosion, traces of the 
latter and the scattered contents 
of a likely associated cache 
of obsidian eccentrics were 
found strewn about the top 
and slopes of Bv-1-Ist. Also 
recovered was most ofa 
large, postfired-painted and 
modeled appliqued ceramic 
incense burner depicting the 
“Jaguar God of the Under- 
world (Schele and Miller 
1986:50).” 


The burial-pit for 88B- 11 had 
been excavated down through 
several layers of structural core 
into the yellow-orange clay of 
Structure Bv-1-5th within which 
a level surface was prepared to 
receive the interment. Immedi- 
ately onto the clay surface was 
laid down a blanket of more than 
thirteen hundred complete ob- 


sidian pressure-blades ar- 
ranged in several overlapping 
and roughly parallel north-south 
rows. Next, a rectangular 
crypt-box was constructed di- 
rectly on top of the obsidian 
blanket using roughly shaped 
limestone slabs. An offering 
of nine light-coloured chert 
eccentrics and thirteen very 
dark brownish-black ones 
then was deposited onto the 
obsidian blanket. In both in- 
ternal arrangement and ori- 
entation as well as nature and 
composition, this offering 
corresponded almost exactly 
to several other Buenavista 
caches recovered from pub- 
lic and private elite structural 
contexts of Middle and Late 
Classic age (Figure 2) .* 


Wrapped in a plaster-saturated 
leather shroud, the body itself 
was then placed into the crypt. 
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An assortment of offerings, de- 
scribed below was deposited on 
and around the body. This in- 
cluded the polychrome Jauncy 
Vase and a simple blackware 
bowl placed at the young man’s 
feet. Several thick layers of 
leather and textile fabrics then 
were spread out over the crypt 
and its contents, covering them. 


The fabric-covered crypt was 
sealed with several crosswise 
capstones and an elongated 
beehive-form dome was con- 


3. 7he offering was positioned so as 
to directly underlie the pelvic area of 
the corpse once this had been placed 
in the crypt. We believe the individual 
complete composite sets comprised by 
such eccentric caches to have had 
some specific lineage significance or 
reference. J.E.S. Thompson 
(1936:318) offered a somewhat simi- 
lar suggestion many years ago, but 
there has been to date no systematic 
effort to explore this possibility. 


Figure 2. Eccentric offering from 
obsidian floor” of Burial 88B-1 1. 


structed above it out of roughly 
shaped limestone slabs and 
chunks. Into, over, and around 
this was poured the massive 
deposit of chert and obsidian 
reduction debris described ear- 
lier. Included was a chip and 
spall-covered rolled mat over 
which the obsidian reduction 
had probably taken place. Fi- 
nally, a wet plaster matrix was 
poured onto the entire mass, 
and the great limestone slab was 
eased into place sealing the 
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Figure 3. Plan-view of Burial 88B-1 I showing location of Jauncy Vase.. 


burial. As previously indicated, 
the burial-pit and access-trench 
then were covered over by anew 
stairway addition and summit 
platform. 


Within its shroud, the young 
man’s body was dressed sur- 
prisingly simply. (Fig.3) In ad- 


dition to jaguar-paw mittens and 
a jaguar-skin mantle, he wore 
composite jadeite-and-bone ear 
assemblages, a belt or girdle of 
perforated prunum and olivella 
shells, and a small assortment 
of shell and jadeite beads and 
other decorative elements most 
likely originally sewn onto some 


Sh Stes = ." 
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further article of perishable 
clothing. 


The two earlier interments shar- 
ing the upper reaches of Struc- 
ture Bv- I were quite sumptu- 
ously garbed and accoutred by 
comparison, with one of them, 
very possibly the previously de- 


ceased older brother of the in- 
dividual in Burial 8813- 11, 
even accompanied by a jadeite 
“ahau belt” that had been 
neatly folded and laid at his 
feet. In the case of Burial 8813- 
11, far more interesting and 
richer were the items de- 
posited as furnishings, gifts, or 
offerings within the crypt out- 
side the shroud. These in- 
cluded a large mass of stingray 
spines (positioned in the pel- 
vic area), a mosaic mirror of 
polished crystalline hematite 
(placed at the head), another 
large rectangular mosaic ob- 
ject of jadeite, shell, and pol- 
ished hematite, several enor- 
mous spondylus valves, and 
a number of other unmodi- 
fied marine shells, a quantity 
of badly deteriorated 
stucco-coated organic ob- 
jects, very possibly gourds, 
and a packet of red ocher. 
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Of ceramic accompaniments, 
only two vessels were present: 
the elegant cream-polychrome 
cacao vase, and a simple hemi- 
spherical blackware bow] of lo- 
cal origin, originally intended 
for everyday dining use. The 
latter lay at the young man’s 
feet and possibly had been a 
personal utensil during his 
lifetime. it very likely had origi- 
nally held food of some kind, 
but if so, no traces or residue 
of this remained. 


As to the Jauncy Vase itself, its 
presence could well reflect any 
one among a number of pro- 
cesses ranging from “purchase” 
or trade-acquisition by its owner 
to funerary gifting (Adams 1968) 
or the socio-ceremonial confer- 
ring or exchange of gifts by per- 
sons of comparable or unequal 
social or political rank during 
their lifetimes. In actuality, we 


believe the lattermost case to 
be most strongly supported by 
the slowly growing body of con- 
textual and epigraphic data 
pertaining to Late Classic 
flneware polychrome vases 
(see Ball 1992), 


and we suggest the vessel rep- 
resented both a prized posses- 
sion and an important 
status-symbol very likely ac- 
quired at a formal ceremonial 
affair-of-state not unlike that 
described by Landa some nine 
centuries later. In this particu- 
lar case, we regard it as prob- 
able that the vessel had been 
presented not to the young oc- 
cupant of the Burial 8813- 11 
crypt, but to a royal parent be- 
lieved interred deep within the 
massive bulk of Structure Bv-3 
across the plaza to the east. Its 
presence in the crypt thus does 
actually reflect funerary activi- 
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ties, but not in the sense pro- 
posed by Adams (1968). 


Our basis for the preceding 
reconstruction is sound, but too 
complex to explore here, and we 
shall detail it on a future occa- 
sion. The point at issue, how- 
ever, is simply that we believe 
the vessel arrived at Buenavista 
as a presentation-gift to a living 
individual, not as a funerary 
offering or trade item. Its even- 
tual deposition within Burial 
8813- 11 well reflects the often 
highly particular circumstances 
at work in the formation of the 
archaeological record rather 
than any template-like pattern 
of “culturally programmed” hu- 
man behavior. 


Taken together, the apparent 
locational origin, the social cir- 
cumstances of its “com- 
missioning”, and the functional 


intent of the vessel (See essay by 
Houston, Stuart and Taube) all 
conform to what would be ex- 
pected, given the general cir- 
cumstances of a scenario as 
described by Landa in the pas- 
sage that opens this chapter. 
Whatever the precise historical 
circumstances of its presenta- 
tion, however, we suggest the 
spirit of Landa’s commentary is 
embodied in this vessel and its 
depositional context, and that 
far more important than the 
specific lines of regional Inter- 
action 


that recovery of the Jauncy Vase 
from a recorded context pro- 
vides, are its verification of 
Classic-Postclassic continuities 
in yet another aspect of elite 
Lowland Maya culture, and the 
consequent illumination that it 
throws on elite status Classic 
period social interactions. 


Typologically, the vessel super- 
ficially resembles wares classi- 
fied as Cabrito Cream Poly- 
chrome (Smith & Gifford 
1966:164; Smith 1955:fig. 2e; 
38b38, 40) of the Zacatel ce- 
ramic group. In fact, this resem- 
blance is purely superficial and 
may result either from the 
vessel’s proper place in another, 
as yet not formally isolated and 
defined ceramic group, or from 
its execution by an artist of such 
superlative talent that his cre- 
ations fall outside the param- 
eters of the vast mass of wares 
upon which analytical typologies 
are based and which they usu- 
ally are used to describe. As 
Richard E.W. Adams 
(1971:34-35) pointed out some 
years ago in writing of the Altar 
Vase, it is not only extremely 
difficult but in some cases an 
analytical error to attempt to 


force certain extremely fine ce- 
ramic pieces into established 
type-variety pigeonholes. In their 
excellence of execution, they 
more often may exceed rather 
than embody the diagnostic at- 
tributes of established “ideal 
types,” and they warrant recog- 
nition within separate and dis- 
tinct categories, both on their 
own aesthetic merits and for 
other far more prosaic analyti- 
cal reasons. Recent attempts to 
pigeonhole all known examples 
of the so-called “Holmul Dancer” 
painted vase style into the 
Zacatel group and its con- 
stituent types are both inappro- 
priate and erroneous. These 
vessels may appear very simi- 
lar in depictive program and 
execution-style, but they are 
highly distinct in typological at- 
tributes, and would almost un- 
questionably never have been 
(or be) lumped together by an 
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archaeological typologist. We 
must stress that it is not only 
inaccurate but highly mislead- 
ing to lump these vessels and 
serves only to obscure possible 
zones of production, lines of in- 
teraction, and spheres of ex- 
change. As the junior author of 
this essay has argued for nearly 
twenty years, type/group assign- 
ments and the intercomparison 
of Maya ceramics should be 
based on firsthand, physical ex- 
aminations of all pertinent ma- 
terials, not on published illus- 
trations and/or narrative de- 
scriptions alone. These latter 
really are little more than in- 
dexes to recovered collections. 
The result, as we are intending 
to indicate here can often be 
obfuscation or even distortion of 
the cultural historical record 
and any interpretations or re- 
constructions inferred on its 
basis. The Buenavista Jauncy 


Vase does, indeed, “resemble” 
some previously published ma- 
terials assigned (incorrectly in 
some cases) to the Zacatel and/ 
or Juleki ceramic groups, but it 
would be both incorrect and 
misleading to classify it as such. 
Not only the fineness of execu- 
tion in the application of the pic- 
torial program and the hiero- 
glyphic band controvert this, but 
the character and quality of the 
even, low-gloss, cream base-slip 
also makes assignment to the 
Zacatel group inappropriate. 
Typologically, the vase rep- 
resents a type and group not yet 
adequately described, charac- 
terized, defined or named. Ref- 
erential to its comparative ar- 
chaeological classification, 
therefore, we prefer to Identify 
it simply as, Undesignated 
Cream-polychrome Special 
(red and orange red - on - 
cream) .* 

4. Complete typological and techno- 


logical treatments of the vessel will 
be presented elsewhere. 
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Unnecessary as it may seem to 
do so, we would emphasize that 
little of the cultural historical 
information presented above 
could have been educed had the 
vessel not been recorded within 
its original depositional context. 
Virtually all of the social and 
political data, as well as all of 
the historical information are 
functions of contextual interpre- 
tation and inference, rather than 
simply readings of the histori- 
cal and cultural data carried by 
the vessel’s text and 
design-program. Whether our 
specific interpretation is entirely 
correct or not is irrelevant. Con- 
jointly with its context, and only 
in this way, the vessel does 
record a specific incident of 
intercenter interaction and 
probable linkage, and assists 
critically in understanding and 
interpreting the character and 
rationale of the contemporary 


late seventh-early eighth century 
and subsequent upper Belize 
Valley material cultural configu- 
ration. By itself, had it been 
looted from the grave of its by- 
gone possessor, the vase still 
would be an object of great 
beauty, but it would speak less 
to us of ancient Maya history or 
social behavior. 
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IMAGE AND TEXT ON THE ‘JAUNCY VASE” 


STEPHEN D. HOUSTON, DAVID STUART, AND KARL TAUBE 


During recent excavations at 
Buenavista del Cayo, Belize, 
near the modem town of San 
Ignacio, Cayo District, Drs. 
Taschek and Ball recovered an 
extraordinary vessel known as 
the ‘Jauncy Vase” named for its 
findspot, the “Jauncy” mound 
(a.k.a., Structure Bv-1 see page 
491). Here we report on the ico- 
nography and epigraphy of the 
vase, which reveal Important 
information for specialists in 
Maya art and writing. Elsewhere 
In this volume, Taschek and Ball 
present the fuller context of the 
discovery, including a descrip- 
tion of the archaeological con- 
text and typological attributes 
of the vessel (see pp. 490 - 497). 


ICONOGRAPHY 
The two elaborately dressed fig- 


ures on the Jauncy Vase repre- 
sent the Holmul Dancer a 


well-known entity of Late Clas- 
sic Maya iconography (p.498). 
He typically appears in dancing 
pose with a complex backrack, 
usually composed of a seated 
figure in a niche, a zoomorphic 
Cauac head, and a serpent 
skyband, topped by a bird. This 
richly costumed figure is widely 
referred to as the Holmul 
Dancer, due to his appearance 
on two vessels from this site (see 
Merwin and Valliant 1932: 
plates 29a,c, 30a,c). Nonethe- 
less, Vaillant (ibid.: 77) noted 
that a vase representing the 
same entity had been previously 
excavated by Gann (1918: 
Plates 26, 27) at Yalloch, near 
the sites of Holmul and Naranjo 
(see also Gordon and Mason 
1925-1943: Plate 18). In Maya 
ceramics, the Holmul Dancer is 
largely restricted to one strik- 
ing Late Classic vessel style 
composed of figures in red out- 


line and orange wash over a 
white background. Aside from 
specimens from Buenavista, 
Holmul, and Yalloch, an ar- 
chaeologically excavated ex- 
ample of the Holmul Dancer is 
known for Uaxactun upon a frag- 
mentary cylindrical vessel 
(Smith 1955: fig. 2b). 


In an unpublished study, Nicho- 
las Hellmuth 1982 first noted 
that the Holmul Dancer is but 
an elaborately costumed form 
of an important character in 
Classic Maya vessel scenes. This 
entity, termed the Principal 
Young Lord by Hellmuth, is the 
Classic prototype of the Popol 
Vuh Hun Hunahpu, the father 
of the Hero Twins Hunahpt and 
Xbalanqué (Taube 1985). The 
figure typically appears with a 
markedly flattened and elon- 
gated cranium with a capping 
tuft of hair. Frequently another 


zone of hair 
passes 
across the 
lower brow, 
giving the 
forehead a 
“double- 
domed” ap- 
pearance. 
Taube (ibid.) argued that this 
Classic figure is an aspect of the 
corn deity, an entity which he 
termed the Tonsured Maize 
God. Taube suggested that the 
elongated head refers to the 
maize ear topped with its tuft of 
maize silk. Recent discoveries 
at Cacaxtla, Tlaxcala, provide 
striking support for this identi- 
fication. In a pair of polychrome 
murals flanking a staircase, 
there are explicit scenes of the 
Tonsured Maize God head ap- 
pearing as cobs on growing 
maize plants (Fig. 1). The heads 
are depicted with the lower 


graph courtesy of 
John Carlson 


Figure 1. Tonsured 
Maize god as mature 
maize cob. Cacaxtla, 
Mexico (after photo- 
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band of hair as well as the cap- 
ping tuft. In addition the brow 
is carefully rendered as as 
grains of yellow maize. Quite 
probably, the Tonsured Maize 
God represents fully mature 
and fertile com. The name glyph 
of the Tonsured Maize God is 
composed of a youthful head 
containing a curling element 
also found in the T86 nal sign 
(Figs. 2a & b). Frequently, the 
head is prefixed with the sign 


Figure 2. Portrait glyph 


probably read nal, 
detail of text from 
sarcophagus side, 


glyph of Ton- 
sured Maize 

god, possibly 
read hun nal 
(from K1202). 


Palenque, Mecico (from 
Schele, Mathews and 
Lounsbury 1990: fig.7). 


Figure 2b. Name 


for one, or hun. It has recently 
been suggested that this portrait 
glyph is to be read nal, a term 
signifying ‘ear of corn’ in anum- 
ber of Mayan languages (Sche 
Ie , Mathews, and Lounsbury 
1990). Schele, Mathews and 
Lounsbury (ibid.) noted that 
among contemporary Chol of 
Tila, Chiapas, nal’al is the term 
for el dios de abundancia de 
plantas y animales (Aulie and 
Aulie 1978: 85). This coincides 
nicely with the colonial Yucatec 
Zac Uac Nat and Uac Chuaac 
Nal, terms which Thompson 
(1970: 289) considered to be 
maize god epithets. Further sup- 
port for the nal reading appears 
on the Tablet of the Temple of 
the Foliated Cross at Palenque, 
where Chan Bahlum imperson- 
ates the Tonsured Maize God 
(Taube 1985). He stands upon 
a zoomorphic Cauac head la- 
beled epigraphically as wits 
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Figure 3. Chan 
Bahlum dressed as 
maize god; stand- 
ing on wits nal 


mountain, Tablet of 


the Foliated Cross, 
Palenque, mexico 
(drawing by L. 
Schele). 


nal, or ‘maize 
ear mountain’ 
(fig. 3). Dressed 
as the Tonsured 
Maize God, 
Chan Bahlum 
stands as the 
human embodi- 
ment of nal. It 
appears. that 
during the Clas- 
sic period, nal 
or hun nal was 
an important 
name of the 
Tonsured Maize 
God. 


Each of the fig- 
ures upon the 


Jauncy Vase appears with a Xoc 
fish and spondylus belt piece 
and a beaded skirt, costume el- 
ements conventionally ap- 
pearing with women in Late 
Classic Maya art (e.g., Naranjo 


Stela 24). Nonetheless, the 
maize god frequently appears 
with the belt piece and beaded 
skirt. Both costume elements 
occur in the aforementioned 
scene of Chan Bahlum standing 
upon wits nal (Fig. 3). The 
beaded skirt and beltpiece is 
also found on Copan Stela H, 
and again the reference to maize 
is explicit. Thus the ruler wears 
a headdress containing a cen- 
tral element of sprouting maize, 
as if he were a personification 
of corn. In addition, four maize 
gods appear in the accompany- 
ing back assemblage, clearly a 
version of the Holmul Dancer 
backrack (Taube 1985: 174). 


The female costume elements 
frequently appearing with the 
Holmul Dancer and other as- 
pects of the Classic maize god 
could well derive from the nur- 
turing female-like qualities of 


maize. Among the contempo- 
rary Mam Maya, maize is re- 
ferred to as “Our Mother’ 
(Valladares 1957:196). In Clas- 
sic Maya script, the portrait 
head of the Tonsured Maize 
God can provide the phonetic 
value na (see Stuart 1987: 46), 
a widespread term for ‘mother’ 
in Mayan languages. The term 
nal also has strong connotations 
of female lineage and birth. 
Thus in Yucatec, naal signifies 
apelllido materno, linaje 
materno, es lo relayivo a la 
madre, whereas naa’la is 
glossed as matrizar, matemizar, 
parecerse a su madre (Barrera 
Vasquez; 1980: 557). Moreover, 
the Yucatec phrase sihnal, con- 
taining the root sih for ‘birth’, 
signifies el natural de algun 
pueblo o provincia o que nacido 
en el (ibid.: 727). Among both 
the colonial Pokoman and con- 
temporary Tzotzil Maya new- 


borns are ceremonially tied to 
both maize and their native 
earth. In this rite, the umbilical 
cord is cut over a mature ear of 
corn, the bloodied seeds of 
which are then planted to be- 
come the child’s special crop 
(Thompson 1970: 283). Al- 
though this maize ceremony is 
not known for the contact pe- 
riod or contemporary Yucatec, 
it is fairly clear that throughout 
the Maya region, maize is widely 
identified with female fertility 
and birth. 


In the Popol Vuh, Hun Hunahpu 
appears with a twin, Vucub 
Hunahpu; however, it is by no 
means certain that there was a 
similar pair of Tonsured Maize 
God twins during the Classic 
period. Thus although the Hol- 
mul Dancer is commonly ren- 
dered twice on Late Classic 
vases, in one instance, he ap- 
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pears three times on a single 
vessel (see Coe 1978: Vessel 14). 
Similarly, a Late Classic vase ex- 
cavated at Seacal, Guatemala, 
depicts four distinct Tonsured 
Maize Gods engaged in dance 
(see Smith 1952: fig. 25). Quite 
possibly, the Tonsured Maize 
God may have had four princi- 
pal aspects, each oriented to a 
particular cardinal region. 


One of the clearest indicators of 
the multiple nature of the Ton- 
sured Maize God is the elabo- 
rate backrack worn by the Hol- 
mul Dancer. Coe (1978: 96) was 
the first to note that the seated 
occupant in the backrack niche 
corresponds to specific emblem 
glyphs described in the accom- 
panying texts. Thus, Coe (ibid.) 
noted that the main sign of the 
Tikal emblem glyph occurs with 
the Water Lily Jaguar, the main 
sign of Machaquila with the 


monkey artisan, and a 
serpent-headed quadruped 
with Site Q, quite probably 
Calalkmul. The Jauncy Vase 
backrack figures closely corre- 
spond to the pattern noted by 
Coe. Thus, the Water Lily Jag- 
uar sits upon a zoomorphic 
Cauac head containing theT569 
main sign of the Tl kal emblem 
glyph. The other seated figure 
is the serpent-headed quadru- 
ped associated with Site Q. 
However, in this instance, the 
zoomorphic Cauac: head is 
marked with a moon sign, not 
the conventional main sign for 
Site Q. Nonetheless, the seated 
serpent-headed figure probably 
refers to Site Q, since a serpent 
head constitutes the main sign 
of the Site @ emblem glyph. 


In the vessel scene described by 
Coe (1978: 94-99), each of the 
three backrack figures is named 
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epigraphically. In every case, the a. 
appellative compound contains 
a T86 nal superfix (Fig. 2a). 
Similarly, both of the Jauncy 
Vase backrack passengers dis- 
play clear maize attributes. 
Thus, iconographic forms of the 
T86 nal sign sprout from the 


Figure 4. Objects held by occupants in Hohnul Dancer backracks. a & b, Personified 
maize cobs held by Jauncy Vase figures. c, Head held by figure on Yalloch vessel 
(after Gordon and Mason 1925-1943: Plate 18). d. Tasseled jade bead (after Coe 
1978: 103). e, Jade bead and maize cob with head of God K (after Coe 1978: 98). 


rear of their heads. In addition, 
both figures hold out severed 
heads of the maize god (p. 498 
and Figs. 4a-b). Long plumes, 
probably of green quetzal, cas- 
cade from the top of each head. 
These foliated heads are prob- 
ably more explicit forms of the 
elements commonly presented 
by the seated backrack figures; 
all probably refer to a maize ear, 
that is, the severed head of the 
corn god. Although lacking ex- 
plicit maize foliage, the element 
also appears as a plumed head 
on the vase from Yalloch (Fig. 
4c). In another vessel scene, the 
device is a feather-festooned 


jade bead (Fig. 4d). Among the 
ancient Maya, jade was fre- 
quently compared to the ver- 
dant, vital qualities of maize. 
Thus the head of the maize god 
is frequently represented in 
Classic Maya jades (e.g., 
Proskouriakoff 1974: Plate 53b). 


An especially complex object 
appears in the vessel scene rep- 
resenting three backrack fig- 
ures. In this case, the element 
is the head of God K with a jade 
bead sprouting a maize cob (Fig, 
4e). Among the ancient Maya, 
God K was closely identified 


with maize. Thus, along with 
being filled with allusions to 
maize, the Tablet of the Temple 
Foliated Cross refers to the 
birth of GII of the Palenque 
Triad, in other words, God K. 
Moreover, Stuart (1987: 15-16) 
has recently demonstrated that 
God K was refered to epigraphi- 
cally as k’awil. According to 
Thompson (1970: 289), this 
term could be glossed as ‘abun- 
dance of our sustenance.’ 


Both of the Jauncy Vase back- 
racks are surmounted by birds. 
Although birds usually appear 


atop the Holmul Dancer back- 
rack, they do not correspond 
consistently with the seated 
niche figure. Thus, in the two 
Holmul Dancer vessel scenes 
published by Coe (1978: 
94-104), the birds display the 
head of God K, in one instance 
complete with the smoking cra- 
nial torch (ibid.: 103). However, 
in the case of the Jauncy Vase, 
the bird accompanying the Site 
Q quadruped is clearly a vul- 
ture. Because of its long beak 
and upwardly sweeping poll, the 
bird accompanying the Tikal 
Jaguar can be identified as a 
woodpecker. 


Reents-Budet (1991: 218) has 
noted that the Holmul Dancer 
backrack has cosmological sig- 
nificance, with the Cauac 
zoomorph referring to the earth, 
and the bird and skyband, the 
zenith and heavens. According 
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to Reents-Budet, the creatures 
inhabiting the central niche re- 
fer to the surface of the earth. 
Although the interpretation by 
Reents-Budet seems to be 
largely correct, the Cauac 
zoomorph probably refers more 
specifically to a mountain, or 
wits, rather than the earth (see 
Stuart 1987). Moreover, the 
creatures seated upon the 
mountain sign may serve to 
specify particular mountains. 
Recent epigraphic work by Stu- 
art and Houston (199 1) reveals 
that Classic Maya toponyms fre- 
quently refer to specific moun- 
tains. The presence of emblem 
glyph main signs in association 
with the backrack figures points 
directly to place name refer- 
ences. Quite possibly, the back- 
rack figures refer to important 
hills or pyramids, their archi- 
tectural corollaries, at particu- 
lar Classic sites. 


It has been noted that the jag- 
uar burden is consistently iden- 
tified with the T569 main sign 
of the Tikal emblem glyph. It is 
thus noteworthy that a version 
of the Holmul Dancer backrack 
occurs at Tikal. Lintel 2 of 
Temple IV depicts Ruler B wear- 
ing a form of the Holmul Dancer 
backrack, in this case a wits 
zoomorph topped by an arch- 
ing serpent probably denoting 
the heavens (Fig.5b). A virtually 
identical backrack is worn by 
the Holmul Dancer on an un- 
provenanced vessel (Fig. 5a). Al- 
though the jaguar burden does 
not appear on the Tikal back- 
rack, a great jaguar figure looms 
behind the seated lord. A simi- 
lar albeit more fragmentary 
scene occurs on Lintel 3 of 
Temple 1. Here Ruler A appears 
to be wearing the backrack, al- 
though only a portion of the 
overarching serpent is pre- 
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Vessel (after K703). 


served. As in the Temple IV 
scene, the ruler is backed by a 
great jaguar. 


Although denoting a distinct 
polity, the emblem glyph of Dos 
Pilas employs the same T569 
main sign occurring at Tikal. 
Schele and Miller (1986: 77) 
note that the ruler on Dos Pilas 
Stela 17, wears the Holmul 
Dancer backrack (Figure 6a). 
The device is composed of a 


Lintel 2 of Temple 

IV, Tikal, Guate- 
BACK mala (after Jones 

and Satterthwaite 


1982:fig.73). 


zoomorph pedestal, a quadru- 
ped burden, and an upper 
skyband topped by a Moan 
bird. In accord with the consis- 
tent identification with the T569 
sign, the figure is the Water Lily 
Jaguar. The Holmul Dancer 
backrack probably also appears 
on Dos Pilas Stela 1 (Figure 6b). 
Although the ruler is presented 
enface, the backrack feathers 
and the Moan bird can be dis- 
cerned. It would thus appear 


that the Dos Pilas polity not only 
shared the same emblem glyph 
with Tikal, but also some of the 
secondary meanings associated 
with the T569 main sign. 


The identification of the Holmul 
Dancer with mountains and the 
main signs of emblem glyphs 
may be a reflection of Classic 
Maya conceptions of place. In 
Classic Maya inscriptions, the 
T86 nal sign appears a frequent 
superfix of toponyms, here read 
after the place name (Stuart and 
Houston 1991). It is possible 
that in this context, the T86 sign 
is more than a phonetic device 
and serves as a specific refer- 
ence to maize. The reason for 
such an association of maize 
with specific places is unclear, 
although it may qualify a local- 
ity as a place of abundance or 
perhaps it may allude to the 
earth or territory from which 
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Figure 6a. Dos Pilas, Stela 17 (drawing by Linda Schele, from le 
and Miller 1986: Plate 2d), backrack (drawing by Thube after le 
and Miller 1986: Plate 2d). 

Figure 6b. Dos Pflas, Stela I (drawing by Ltnda Schele, from Schele 
and Miller 1986. Plate 2e), backrack (drawing by Taube, after 
Schele and Miller 1986: Plate 2e). 


maize grows. Quite possibly, as 
the personification of maize, the 
Holmul Dancer is an anthropo- 
morphized expression of the 
T86 toponymic superfix. 
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THE TEXT 


The text on the Jauncy Vase con- 
sists of eleven glyph blocks dis- 
posed horizontally below the 
rim of the vessel (Fig. 7). Two 
sets of lines guided the artist: a 
horizontal line to ensure that the 
top of the glyphs did not intrude 
into the red band around the 
rim; and vertical lines to main- 
tain spacing between glyphs. A 
faint line may exist below the 
signs, but as with other vessels 
produced in the area of Naranjo, 
Guatemala, the line above the 
glyphs was more closely fol- 
lowed by the artist (see Kerr No. 
68 1. Kerr 1989:35, and Kerr 
No. 1398, Kerr 1989:81). 


The sequence of painting is fairly 
clear. First came the heavy red 
outlines of the glyphs, then the 
finer details and orange wash 
that fill the glyph blocks. 


(Editor’s Note: This is not the case 
with most Maya vessels. Gener- 
ally, the wash of internal glyph 
color is applied first and the out- 
line in the darker color is then 
painted over the lighter color. In 
most cases the scribe/artist knew 
exactly where the underneath 
color was to go, as there is very 
few examples of where the color 
leaks outside the outline. Except 
for the top and bottom lines there 
are almost no examples of a 
scribe/artist using a cartoon or 
underpainting before writing the 
text or painying the figures.) A 
distinctive characteristic of the 
Jauncy artist is a preference for 
calligraphic flourishes at the 
front and bottom of the hiero- 
glyphs-, note especially the 
s-Shaped scrolls, dotted “ped- 
estals,” and “beards,” which 
add little or nothing to the read- 
ing of the text. These features 
are identical to those on at least 
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Figure 7. Text of the “jauncy” Vase (drawing by J 
BACK 


ennifer Taschek). 


one other vessel (Fig. 8) and 
closely similar to glyphs on 
three others (e.g., Kerr Nos. 
1398, 2085), suggesting that all 
were made by same artist, or 
by scribes employing the same 
style (see Kerr and Kerr 
1988:236, 238, for methods of 
establishing scribal “signatures” 
from artistic details). Regretta- 
bly, the Jauncy Vase is the only 
one of the set with archaeologi- 
cal provenance; the others ves- 
sels were removed from Guate- 
mala or Belize sometime dur- 
ing the last twenty years. We 
shall say more about these ce- 
ramics below. 


_———————————— 
——- a a a 


The text of the Jauncy Vase con- 
forms to the so-called Primary 
Standard Sequence (Coe 1973), 
which has been shown to func- 
tion as a “name-tag,” a text that 
describes an object and denotes 
the owner or maker (Houston 


Figure 8. Vase by the ‘Jauncy” artist (K1698) 


d. é » atl (es Th eee 


Figure 9. 


a. Stela 32, Naranjo (from Graham 1978:86). 


b.Altar 1, Naranjo (ibid:103). 
c. Stela 19, Naranjo (from Gordon and Von Euw 1975:49). 
d. Stela 30, Naranjo (from Graham 1978:79). 


and Taube 1987; Houston, 
Stuart, and Taube 1989; Stu- 
art 1986, 1989; see also Grube 
1991 and MacLeod 1990). 
When found on ceramics, the 
Primary Standard Sequence 
refers to the kind of vessel, the 
liquid it once contained, and 
the making or dedication of 
the ceramic or the designs on 
its surface. 


The first two glyphs (Figs. 7 A 
and B) on the Jauncy Vase are 
the Initial Sign and God N, both 
of unknown reading (but see 
MacLeod 1990). The following 
glyphs, C through F, can be 
transliterated as yu-ch’V-bi/ 
ta-its-te-le/*ka-ka-wa, and de- 
ciphered as “his drinking ves- 
sel for the “seasoned’ cacao.” A 
familiar name follows, in glyphs 
G through K; this belongs to 


I These titles are still not well understood. Kan-Chak contrasts with Kan Kawil, a 
title used by lords at other Maya sites. 77tat the glyphs varyfrorn site to site 
andfamily tofamily is clear what we do not understand is the signyicance of this 
pattern. Is the title sUnply afamily name? Asfor the Zak Chuen, the head of the 
monkey is the same as that of the monkey ‘patron” of scribes (Coe 1977); evi- 
dently, its allogr-aph is a chuen sign within a glyphic elbow. (Different anlxes 
mark the ‘chuen elbow” when it appears before the Emblemglyph.) Inpassing, we 
should also note that NikoLai Gn.Lbe and WernerNahm. haveproposed sa as the 
reading ofthe main sign in the Nararyo Emblem glyph (personal communication, 
1991). We do riot at present accept the reading, which Is suggestive but unproved. 
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“Smoking Squirrel,” a 
well-known ruler of Naranjo, 
Guatemala (Closs 1985). Paral- 
lel sets of titles from Naranjo, 
(Fig. 9) show that the text on the 
Jauncy vase is consistent with 
such patterns. Of particular in- 
terest are the KAAN-(na)-CHAK 
compound, apparently a family 
title, the Naranjo Emblem glyph, 
SAK-CHUEN al and 
6-KAB-NAL.' All are attested at 
Naranjo, often in precisely the 
same order as on the vase from 
Buenavista del Cayo. 


What, then, can be said about 
the text on the Jauncy Vase? 
First, it refers to a_ vessel in- 
tended to hold a cacao drink. 
S3econd, its owner or maker 
was apparently a well-known 
ruler of a site 13.5 km from 
Buenavista del Cayo. Closs 
(1985:Table 1) and others (e.g,, 
Graham 1978:111: Gaida 
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1983) have compiled the dates 
of this ruler, who spans a pe- 
riod from 9.12.15.13.7 (date of 
birth) to 9.14.7.13.6 (last 
known date, Closs 1985:7 1); 
slightly later dates remain a real 
possibility (pace Closs). The 
presence of Smoking Squirrel’s 
name probably dates the 
Jauncy Vase to a forty year 
period in the middle of the Late 
Classic. Nonetheless, we cannot 
discount the chance that the 
reference Is posthumous. 


Little of this information is sur- 
prising or novel. What is more in- 
teresting is how the vessel came 
to Buenavista del Cayo. Taschek 
and Ball discuss one explanation 
(see pp. 490-497 Ball n.d.), and 
we are in essential agreement with 
their conclusion: that the vase was 
a gift to the ruling family at 
Buenavista from a dynasty cen- 
tered at Naranjo, Guatemala. 


BUENAVISTA AND NARANJO 


The relationship between 
Buenavista del Cayo and 
Naranjo is fascinating, if some- 
what difficult to specify. We sus- 
pect that Buenavista was the 
lesser and politically subordi- 
nate of the two, if only to judge 
from the relative proximity and 
size of the sites (Naranjo is by 
far the larger center, Graham 
and von Euw 1975:6-7). As for 
the event that brought the 
Jauncy Vase to Buenavista, we 
agree with Taschek and Ball that 
“trade,” in the sense of commer- 
cial exchange, is unlikely to have 
been responsible. Rather, the 
Classic Maya may have moved 
prestige goods more for politi- 
cal than economic ends (see 
Houston 1987:342, 1991:225; 
Stuart 1989b). As gifts, vessels, 
and other items helped confirm 
alliances, affirm agreements, 


and bind the centers and pe- 
ripheries of Classic polities; 
members of the elite might have 
imbibed drinks from the vessels 
to seal bargains or to celebrate 
important meetings, as was the 
case during the Late Postclassic 
period Tozzer1941:92). In fact, 
all formal communications be- 
tween major centers, whether 
allies or belligerents, might have 
involved the transmission of 
precious goods. Similar pat- 
terns have been documented 
among the Etruscans and early 
Romans, who used gifts, or 
“primitive valuables” as Dalton 
(1977) termed them, to consoli- 
date social and political bonds, 
often going so far as to inscribe 
objects with the names of own- 
ers or recipients (Cristofani 
1975-; Wallace 1989:123, 134). 
Evidently, Naranjo was ener- 
getic in distributing prestige 
items with dynastic texts. Ves- 
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Figure 10. Shard 2. 

Buenavista (draw- 
Troy | . . 

; ing by Jennifer 
Taschek). 


sels referring to the rulers of 
Naranjo occur at the sites of 
Tikal, Holmul, and Rio Azul 
(Reents’ n.d.; Houston 
1987:342) .2 The one vessel that 
is almost certainly by the artist 
of the Jauncy Vase (see above) 
refers, not to Smoking Squirrel, 
but to a “Shield Jaguar” of 
Ucanal (Houston 1983:fig. 8). 
There are two implications of 
this: that the Ucanal vessel was 
commissioned by Naranjo as a 
gift for a foreign lord; and that 
the names are not those of the 
makers, but the owners of the 
vessels. A curious fact is that 
Naranjo was not always on the 
best of terms with Ucanal; sev- 
eral texts indicate that the dy- 
nasties were mutually hostile 
(Houston 1983). 


2. The shard from Rio Azul is in the 
distinctive red-and-orange-and- 
cream that characterizes the 
Naranjo “Palace School” of ceramic 
painting (ball n.d.) 


Two other pieces of evidence 
demonstrate the extent of 
Naranjo’s influence over the 
area of Buenavista. One is the 
presence of a name (k’aba) on 
Shard 2, from Buenavista Spe- 
cial Deposit 2, an extraordinary 
“dump” of elite ceramics exca- 
vated by Ball and Taschek (Fig. 
10; Ball n.d.). The same name 
occurs on a vessel referring to 
figures at the Naranjo court (Fig. 
11), (Coe 1973:103; Stuart 
1987; Reents and Bishop 
1987:785). The other evidence 
comes from Xunantunich, a ma- 


jor site within five km of 
Buenavista and 12.5 km of 
Nar-anjo (Graham 1978:117). 


Xunantunich Stela 8:C2 shows 
what may be the Naranjo Em- 
blem glyph, although, as with all 


) inscriptions at Xunantunich, the 


text is highly eroded. Conceiv- 
ably, both Buenavista and 
Xunantunich lay within, or per- 
haps on the margins of the 


Figure 11. Section of text on vase 
from the Naranjo area (Coe 
1973:103). 
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Figure 12. Shard fro special deposit 2. 


Buenavista (drawing by Karl Taube) 


Naranjo polity. Further excava- 
tions at Xunantunich (MacKie 
1985) are needed to recover ad- 
ditional glyphic material. 


BUENAVISTA AND OTHER DY- 
NASTIC CENTERS 


Shard 2 shows that the Jauncy 
Vase is not the only example at 
Buenavista. of pottery with ref- 
erences to foreign dynasties. We 
know of at least two other pieces 
in addition to these. Both come 
from the Special Deposit 2, the 
so-called “Palace Dump (Ball 
n.d.). The first example is illus- 


trated in Figure 12. It shows a 
shard with a portion of the Pri- 
mary Standard Sequence and 
an enigmatic scene of God D 
addressing an enthroned bowl 
containing a tree. What interests 
us here is the historical name 
following the Primary Standard 
Sequence: it is identical to part 
of a name on a unprovenanced 
cornice or stairway block (Fig. 
13). Is the block also from 
Buenavista? Or does the text on 
the shard refer to a foreigner? 


The second ceramic is impor- 
tant because it contains an un- 
usually full set of titles: ... 
KAN-K’AWIL-(il)/ 
sa-ku-WINIK-(ki)/ ch’o-ko/?/ 


Figure 13. Unprovenanced 
sculpture (drawing by 
David Stuart, after 
Berjonneau and Sonnery 


Figure 14. Shard la / 1b (drawing 
by Jennifer Tashchek). 


ARAW- (wa)... (Fig. 14). From 
this we know that the person 
was a “young lord” (ch’ok ahaw) 
of an unspecified location (the 
question mark in the translit- 
eration). He also used a family 
title (“sky-God IC) employed at 
many other sites, including Mal 
and Dos Pilas.? 


The sakun winik expression 
is one of the more intriguing 
parts of the text. A variant 
form is documented in the 
Palace Tablet at Palenque: 
su-ku-(*nV)-WINIK-ki, a ref- 


a (MCs 
Figure 15. Glyphs for “older” and “younger” 
brother 

a. Palenque Palace tablet:L7 (drawing by L. 
Schele) 

b. Palenque Palace tablet:L14 (drawing by L. 
Schele) 

c. Passage from Naj Tunich, Group Ib (after 
photo from National Geographic Society). 

d. Unprovenanced mirror back C1-D1 (after 
Berjonneau and Sonnery 1985:Plate 367). 


Figure 16. A place name at Naranjo. 

a. Naranjo stela 18:H9 (after Graham and 
Von Euw 1975:47). 

b. Naranjo Stela 22:G7 ((after Graham and 
Von Euw 1975:56). 
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erence to the ruler “Chan 
Bahlurn” (Fig. 15a). The 
WINIK (with ki complement) 
means “man” in this instance. 
Elsewhere in the text, WINIK ap- 
pears in a glyphic compound, 
i-ts’i-(*nV)-WIN1K that refers 
to “Kan Xul,” the younger 
brother of Chan Bahlum (Fig. 
15b). Most likely, sukun winilk 
signifies “elder brother” and 
its’in winik records “younger 
brother.” 


These are not the only such 
spellings (Fig. 15c). In the 
painted texts of Naj Tunich, one 
passage names an individual, 
probably aruler as indicated by 
the Emblem glyph, and three of 
his relatives. Each of the three 
related names _ follows 
yi-ta-hi(?), a common grouping 
of signs that recalls the pos- 
sessed form of ihta?n a Chorti 
term meaning “sibling” or 


“sibling’s spouse” (Wisdom 
1950:476). The last of the names 
ends with its’in winik, now with 
awi complement, shown here as 
a suffixed element (this unusual 
arrangement is known in other 
spellings of winilk). Interestingly, 
the first sibling was termed the 
sa-ku-(?wi)-WINIK-(ki). This 
expression is documented in at 
least one other grouping, from 
an unprovenanced mirror back 
(Fig. 15d). We believe this to be 
a variant of the Yucatec term 
suku’n (Barrera Vasquez 
1980:742). However, here the 
glyphs spell an expression 
closely related to Cholti zacun 
and Chorti sak’un, “Older 
brother” or “cousin” (Wisdom 
1940:259). This is precisely 
the term attested on the shard 
from Buenavista del Cayo. 
Here as elsewhere, the refer- 
ence to “sibling” accompanies 
ch’ok, “youth.” 
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The location mentioned on the 
shard is also of great interest, 
for it appears on a unprov- 
enanced vessel (Kerr No.2730) 
and in two texts from the site of 
Naranjo (Fig. 16). Both inscrip- 
tions from Naranjo are martial 
in character. One refers to a 
“Smoking Head” event against 
this place (Schele 1982: 
103-104). The event took place 
under the auspices of Smoking 
Squirrel; the other event, on 
Stela 18:H9, also involved 
Smoking Squirrel, who waged 
a “Shell Star” war against the 
site. It is tempting to identify this 
place as Buenavista or its envi- 
rons, although it could also be 
a site in Guatemala. Present 
evidence is insufficient to prove 
either hypothesis. 


CONCLUSION 


The Jauncy vase reveals a great 


deal about relations between 
Buenavista and its neighbors. 
The dynasty of Naranjo was 
clearly a major for-cc not only 
at Buenavista, but at other cen- 
ters in the region. With its clear 
associations with specific sites, 
the Holmul Dancer, or more 
correctly, the Naranjo Dancer, 
seems to have represented a 
ceremonial link between 
Naranjo and other politics. 
However, although religious ide- 
ology surely sanctified ties be- 
tween sites, we have tried to 
explain the distribution of the 
vase and other finds primarily 
in political terms, suggesting 
that commerce did not prompt 
the exchange of many elite 
items, which were more likely 
to be royal gifts. Nonetheless, 
future work will have to explore 
and refute other explanations 
for the occurrence of this pot- 
tery at Buenavista, including the 


possibility of war booty. Rigorous 
testing of alternative ideas will 
strengthen the more probable 
interpretation outlined here and 
in Taschek and Ball’s paper. 


In archaeological terms, the 
Buenavista finds underline the 
futility of reconstructing prov- 
enance from textual informa- 
tion; glyphs alone would point 
to a Naranjo attribution, an as- 
sumption vitiated by Ball and 
Taschek’s excavations (see Stu- 
art 1989a). Finally, the discov- 
ery of dynastic texts at 
Buenavista signals the impor- 
tant role that similar excava- 
tions will play in future epi- 
graphic research. Not all dy- 
nastic history will depend on 
work in major centers, which, 
as Buenavista shows, tell only 
one side of the story. 
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PAINTED LADIES: COSTUMES FOR WOMEN ON TEPEU CERAMICS 


DICEY TAYLOR 


The decision to limit this dis- 
cussion of costume to feminine 
dress stems from a much longer 
paper, still in progress, on 
women portrayed in the monu- 
mental sequence of the Classic 
Period (A.D. 250900). Classic 
Maya sculptures character- 
istically depict women in skirts 
and shoulderpieces with super- 
imposed layers of beadwork 
(Fig. 5), and woven huipils with 
glyphic motifs executed in bro- 
cade and embroidery (Schele 
and Miller 1986: Pl. 1). These 
costumes are rarely shown on 
Tepeu ceramics of the Late Clas- 
sic.' White weaves, fabrics dyed 
in solid colors, and resist de- 
signs are more typical of the 
clothing shown on vases; and 
women are shown in a greater 
variety of garments than on 
monuments. 

1. Most of the vases discussed in this 
article belong to the Tepeu 2 se- 
quence from approximately AD 
700-800. 


Most important, while the 
monuments commemorate his- 
torical females, the number of 
goddesses shown in the ceramic 
sequence exceeds portraits of 
queens and other women. Many 
gods have been successfully 
identified on vases through the 
recognition of their facial attrib- 
utes, hairstyles and dress mo- 
tifs (Coe 1973, 1978, 1982; 
Robiscek and Hales 1981; 
Taube 1985; Schele and Miller 
1986). Such consistency does 
not seem to apply to most god- 
desses. After a review of the gar- 
ment types for women on vases 
and the techniques of their pro- 
duction, this article will focus on 
the moon goddess, a female 
deity known from _ the 
Postclassic, but one whose iden- 
tification in Classic art has been 
scarcely examined. 


DECORATIVE TECHNIQUES 


An initial caution needs to he 
mentioned here before discuss- 
ing Classic Maya textiles and 
their decorative techniques. Un- 
like South America, where an- 
cient garments have been pre- 
served in dry tombs, few fab- 
rics have survived the tropical 
climate of the Maya area. Frag- 
ments and cloth impressions are 
known from Early Classic 
tombs, and pieces of woven 
gauze, dyed blue, of Late Clas- 
sic date have recently been ex- 
cavated at Copan (King 1979; 
Agurcia Fasquelle and Fash 
1991). Thus, the analysis of 
Classic Maya dress must be 
based primarily upon what can 
be perceived in the art. 


There are, however, good rea- 
sons to believe that the manu- 
facture of textiles and the tech- 


niques of their decoration have 
remained essentially unchanged 
in the Maya area from early to 
modem times (O’Neale 1945: 1). 
Women still weave on the same 
back strap loom, known from 
Classic figurines, and founda- 
tion weaves used by contempo- 
rary weavers are represented on 
Classic fragments. Today, and 
even more so in the past, gar- 
ments are made of strips of 
woven cloth, sewn together, and 
draped around the body or 
pulled over the head. Almost all 
of the designs on modem fab- 
rics are woven in brocade, 
which produces angular bold 
designs over the ground weave. 
Curvilinear elements are em- 
broidered. These two tech- 
niques appear to be well repre- 
sented on Classic monuments. 


The simplest fabrics on Tepeu 
ceramics, for both sexes, are 
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white weaves which represent 
plain cotton * Many garments 
on codex vessels perforce fall 
into this group. White weaves 
also appear on the murals of 
Bonampak (Miller 1986a: 65). 
In terms of simple-to-complex 
decoration, the next category 
of fabrics includes cotton gar- 
ments dyed in solid colors such 
as red, purple, and black.* 
They are not as common as 
white weaves. 


Even on these simple garments 
of white and dyed weaves, verti- 
cal seams and hemlines are of- 
ten distinguished from the field 


2. Robiscek and Hales 1982: Nos. 10, 
11. Coe 1973:No. 14; 1978:No. 7; 
1982:No.l. Clancy et. al. 1985:Nos. 79, 
80, 125. Kerr 1989: 34, 44, 57, 67, 
86, 99,100,117: 1990:125, 216, 296. 
Schele and Miller 1986: Pl. 48. 

3. Coe 1973: Nos. 28,31,40 and 41; 
1982: No. 4. Kerr 1989: 27 and 41: 
1990: 255, 257 and 267. 


if the garment, through the use 
of a beaded fringe and strips of 
separate cloth dyed in a differ- 
ent color or decorated with re- 
peated Motifs* In the monumen- 
tal sequence, where details are 
more precise, garments were 
similarly finished with a beaded 
fringe or a separate piece of 
woven cloth with embroidered 
designs. Finished borders are 
also apparent in the murals of 
Bonampak (Miller 1986a: 
154-156). 


Contemporary Maya weavers cut 
textiles directly off the loom, 
leaving a fringe of loose strings 
from the warp, which are tied in 
decorative knots to prevent the 
cloth from unraveling (O’Neale 
1945: 149). Alternatively, gar- 
ment edges are finished by sew- 


4. Kerr 1989:27,44,58,67,86, 101; 
1990:216, 267-277,279,296-298. Coe 
1973: No. 31. 
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ing on a strip of cloth with 
embroidered or brocaded de- 
signs. The beaded fringes and 
decorated borders of Classic 
garments doubtless stemmed 
from the same need to tie off 
loose strings. 


Resist designs are also shown 
on vases. Dyed fabrics have re- 
sist patterns of squares, circles 
and other motifs that preserve 
the white background of the 
cotton weave. Circles are the 
most characteristic design.*® A 
figurine from the Peten depicts 
the same kind of circular re- 
sist pattern on a female sarong 
(Beilonneau et. al. 1985:No. 
405). The substance used for 


5. Kerr 1989: 20, 40, 45, 
52,100,102,119,122; 1990:202,239; 
1991:PhotoNo.4030. Clancy et al. 
1985: Nos. 70, 13 1. Coe 1973: No. 
32; 1978: No.19. Clarkson 1979: Figs. 
5,16. Robiscek and Hales 1982: Nos. 
5, 15. Schele and Miller 1986: A 48. 


the resist process is not 
known, but beeswax would 
have been a possible choice. 
Modem Maya weavers con- 
tinue to use resist designs. 


Most garments shown on Tepeu 
ceramics have cursive elements, 
in a variety of colors, on white 
weaves .° They seem to repre- 
sent hand-painted motifs, but 
are probably woven and embroi- 
dered designs. In other words, 
they only appear to represent 
painted textiles because the cal- 
ligraphic style of most vase 
painters rendered motifs in a 
fluid abbreviated fashion. 
The precision of woven and 
embroidered motifs is better 
observed on carved monu- 


6. Coe 1973: Nos. 27, 29, 42; 1982: 
No. 49. Schele and Miller 1986: It 48. 
KerT-1989:87,90, 105,109,119; 
1990:193,202,229,237,252,259, 
268,270,288,291,297. 


ments, and incised products 
from the minor arts. 


In the murals of Bonampak, 
where greater attention was paid 
to details, most fabrics seem to 
have woven designs and resist 
patterns with embroidered bor- 
ders (Miller 1986a: 159). Only 
deer skins have painted motifs. 
Classic figurines and other in- 
cised small objects also depict 
woven garments with embroi- 
dered borders, along with jag- 
uar and deer skins, and fabrics 
of solid colors.’ It is, thus, rea- 
sonable to assume that Classic 
vases reflect the same mixture 
of woven, embroidered, and 
resist-dyed garments, with 
painted motifs reserved for ani- 
mal skins. However, some fab- 


7. Schele and Miller 1986: Pls. 49, 
50, 59, 81. Clancy et al. 1985: Nos. 
100, 102, 104, 137. Berjonneau etal 
1985: Nos. 366- 367, 395. 


rics may have been painted with 
brushes or sponges. ® 


The best examples of woven gar- 
ments in the ceramic sequence 
are rhomboid weaves similar to 
those shown on monuments 
from Yaxchilan. Rhomboid 
weaves at Yaxchilan were prob- 
ably woven in brocade, and usu- 
ally have interior motifs (Mor- 
ris 1985). Several monuments 
depict a four dot rhomboid pat- 
tern (Stela 35; Lintels 41 and 
43). Dotted rhomboid weaves 
appear on the Initial Series Vase 
from Uaxactun and other ce- 
ramics, as well as figurines.? The 
vases and figurines have only 


8. Postclassic fragments from the 
Cenote of Chichen Itza and Chiptic 
Cave in Chiapas preserve resist and 
hand-painted motifs ,as well as de- 
signs woven in brocade and tapes- 
try. and embroidery (King 1979; 
Johnson 1954; Coggins et. al. 1984). 
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one, two, or three dots per 
rhomboid, but the same pattern 
is suggested. 


There are, in addition, garments 
on vases that represent combi- 
nations of decorative tech- 
niques: a hipcloth assembled in 
four sections using a white fab- 
ric with embroidered designs, 
and two dyed fabrics separated 
by a white weave (Kerr 1990: 
259); and a hipcloth with resist 
dyed circles and a woven border 
(Kerr 1989:54). Other hipcloths 
were assembled from strips of 


9. Smith 1932:Fig. 9. Coe 1982: 
Nos.2,4. Kerr 1989: 39, 49, 55, 61, 
82, 105, 122; 1990: 193, 239, 245, 
255, 285. Coe 1973: No. 29; 1978: 
Nos. 9,11, 19. Clancy et. al. 1985: 
Nos. 100, 102. 77iese examples in- 
clude open rhomboid weaves, as well 
as rhomboids with interior dots. 


10. Kerr 1989:18, 42, 44, 58; 1990: 
250. Coe 1973: No. 13. 


woven cloth joined together with 
embroidered bands. '° Such 
combinations of weaves and 
decorative techniques are rarely 
visible in the monumental se- 
quence, but it must be remem- 
bered that sculptures were 
painted with details that have 
disappeared through erosion. 


Woven garments on monuments 
are coded with glyphs which, if 
they can be deciphered, reveal 
information about the figure or 
the event depicted. Vases also 
include garments with glyphic 
signs, but there are fewer of 
them. The four-dot rhomboid is 
one such motif. The aged aspect 
of the moon goddess wears a 
pattern of resist circles and 
bones, a garment design also 
worn by male deities, as well as 
by the Tikal ruler of Stela 16."! 
A vase from the Grolier exhibit 
depicts a seated lord whose 
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turban is embroidered with the 
completion-mat design that occurs 
on monuments at Piedras Negras 
and other centers in the Usuma- 
cinta (Coe 1973: No. 29) . 


The analysis of glyphic dress 
motifs is a topic that deserves 
further study. I have mentioned 
afew such designs because they 
suggest that some garments on 
vases are more closely related 
than they seem, in their execu- 
tion and use of motifs, to tex- 
tiles in the monumental se- 
quence. The modern Maya simi- 
larly include designs which have 


11. Clarkson 1979: Fig. 5. Kerr 
1989:8 3. Jones and Satterthwaite 
1982: Fig. 22. 


12. The turban design of the Grolier 
lord specifically recalls the turbans 
worn by the small figure on the 
Temple of the Foliated Cross at 
Palenque, and by a Yaxchilan sahal 
on La Pasadita, Untel3. 


iconographic significance. Fe- 
male garments, for example, 
have Christian emblems, and 
motifs which symbolize the fer- 
tility of the female sex and the 
cosmos (Morris 1985). 


It is, nonetheless, my impres- 
sion that most garments on 
vases represent white and dyed 
weaves with little or no decora- 
tion, resist patterns, and animal 
skins. There are examples of 
brocade and embroidery, but 
they are less common, and of- 
ten appear combined in a single 
garment with resist designs and 
plain weaves. In general, the 
costumes shown on vases lack 
the wealth of detail and empha- 
sis upon graphic signs 
characteristic of garments in the 
monumental sequence. Monu- 
mental costumes represent 
commemorative portraits and 
dress for public ceremonies. 


Classic vases reflect the mythol- 
ogy and daily cour-t life of the 
upper class. 


GARMENTS 


Women, in both the monumen- 
tal and the ceramic sequences, 
do not wear animal skins. The 
female sex is consistently asso- 
ciated with woven cloth. Most fe- 
males on vases, regardless of 
whether they represent histori- 
cal females or goddesses, wear 
the sarong and the huipil dis- 
cussed below. The chest sash, 
worn with a skirt, is arare form 
of dress on both monuments 
and ceramics. The skirt, with 
exposed breasts, is never shown 
in monumental sculpture, but it 
Is worn on vases and other small 
objects. Beaded garments, so 
characteristic of women on 
monuments, are worn only by 
deities on ceramics. 


1. The Sarong 

Females on vases typically wear 
the sarong, a single piece of cloth 
wrapped around the figure and 
tied in front of the chest (Fig. 1) 
In so far as Tepeu vases reflect 
the life and activities of the 
Maya, at least more so than the 
monuments, the sarong may 
have been standard daily attire 
for women. '* Some vases de- 
pict a variation '* of the sarong 
in which one endpiece was 
draped over the shoulder. The 
sarong is also shown on figu- 
rines from the Peten, where a 
great many Tepeu vases were 
probably made, as well as on 
figurines from Campeche in the 


13. Coe 1973: Nos. 27, 29, 32A 2; 
1978: No. 7; 1982: No. 49. Kerr 1989: 
20, 52, 90; 1990: 267 293. 


14. Coe 1973: No. 1. Kerr 1989:90. 


15. Clancy et. al. 1985: Nos. 58, 97. 
Berjonneau et. al. 1985: No. 405. 
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northern lowlands.'° In the 
monumental sequence, the sa- 
rong is presently known only on 
the female captive from Monu- 
ment 99 at Tonina. 


2. The Huipil 

The huipil is second in fre- 
quency of appearance on ceram- 
ics as a garment for women (Fig. 
2). Two vases are known to de- 


(Drawings by Michael Ross) 


pict huipils with complex de- 
signs in brocade and embroi- 
dery, similar to those shown on 
monuments of the Late Classic. 
One vessel discovered in the 
Mundo Perdido excavations of 
TIkal, portrays a woman in a 
pink huipil with a pattern of 
black embroidered motifs (Kerr 
1990: 255). The second vase 
portrays a Lady of Dos Pilas vis- 
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iting a lord at Motul de San Jose. 
She wears a white gauze huipil 
with a brocaded pattern in 
black, and a red underskirt 
(Kerr 1990: 245). Royal women 
are shown in brocaded gauze 
huipils in the murals of Bonam- 
pak '° (Miller 1986a: 65). 


On these two vessels, it is the 
attention to the detail of the 
weave, the patterns, and the fin- 
ished borders of glyphic motifs 
which resemble portraits of 
queens and female sahals on 
monuments. Most huipils worn 
by women on vases depict re- 
sist motifs, solid dyes and 
rhomboid weaves without inte- 


16. Gauze weaving is a tech- 
nique still practiced by the 
Maya. Mary Miller (1986a: 65) 
suggests that many garments 
shown on Classic monuments 
may represent gauze weaves 
suitable to the Maya tropics. 


rior glyphic Motifs.'” Gauze 
huipils with simple and complex 
patterns, are worn by 
high-ranking women and god- 
desses on vases. !® 


17. Kerr 1989: 45, 55, 122: 1991: 
Photo Nos. 3264,4356 and 4606. 


I8 Kerr 1990:245,252,255,272 and 
285. 


3. 7The Chest Sash and 
Skirt 

The combination of the chest 
sash with a skirt is extremely 
rare (Fig. 3). A single vase por- 
trays two females, or perhaps 
the same woman shown twice, 
in skirts with resist circle de- 
signs, while the chest sashes 
appear to have embroidered 
motifs (Schele and Miller 1986: 


Pl. 48)./9 Another example of 
this costume is shown on a figu- 
rine from Campeche, where both 
the sash and brocaded skirt are 
painted blue (Clancy et. al. 
1985: No. 100). In the monu- 
mental sequence, the skirt and 
chest sash, both preserved as 
undecorated weaves, are worn 
on the Tablet of the Slaves at 
Palenque by the mother of the 
sahaL Chac Zutz, in 722 .”° 
19. Although the authors (Schele and 
Miller 1986: 188) identify this chest 
sash as a “body huipil,” I follow the 
terminology of Tatiana 
Proskouriakoff (1961) who first rec- 
ognized this garment. 


20. Proskouriakoff (1961) thought 
that this ensemble was worn by fe- 
male servants behind the thrones of 
lintels Iand 3 at Piedras Negras. The 
associated texts now reveal that both 
Jigures are men. Moreover, the fron- 
tal strip of the masculine loincloth is 
visible on both sculptures. What 
Proskouriakoff interpreted as a chest 
sash is actually a textile wrap, worn 
around the waist by many men on 
sculptures in the Usumacinta 
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4. The Quechquemitl and 
Skirt 

This ensemble is equally rare in 
the ceramic sequence (Fig. 4). It 
is worn by a historical female 
on a Tepeu 3 carved vessel of 
the ninth century or later (Kerr 
1989: 97). In discussing the 
woman on this vase, Brian 
Stross and Justin Kerr (Kerr 
1990: 349) describe her attire 
as “non-Mayan,” with the impli- 
cation that the quechquemitl 
was a Mexican addition to the 
Maya costume repertory in the 
terminal Classic. 


The quechquemitl was a Mexi- 
can garment, but its use dates 
back to Preclassic times in the 
Valley of Mexico (Cordry and 
Cordry 1968: 81-82). The Maya 
adopted it from Teotihuacan in 
the Early Classic (Taylor 1983:1: 
72). It first appears in the Maya 
area with superimposed 


beadwork on Stela 5 at El 
Zapote in A.D. 434 (Easby and 
Scott 1970: No. 170). 


5. The Beaded Garment 
Tatiana Proskouriakoff s (196 
1) study of female dress deter- 
mined that the beaded 
quechquemitl and skirt were 
typical of women on monuments 
in the Peten. as well as at 
Palenque (Fig. 5). However, on 
Classic ceramics Tzakol and 
Tepeu 1-2 phases, beaded gar- 
ments are worn only by the moon 
goddess and members of her 
supernatural family. 


6. The Skirt 

The skirt with exposed breasts 
is never Shown in the monumen- 
tal sequence (Fig. 6). It is fairly 
common on vases, and is worn 
by a female goddess nicknamed 
Dragon Lady (Robiscek and 
Hales 198 1). She characteristi- 
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cally appears on codex vessels 
entwined in a vision serpent 
which emanates from God K, and 
produces an aged deity who re- 
sembles God N.?' Dragon Lady 
normally wears a white skirt with 
horizontal bands, which repre- 
sent sections of white weaves 
stitched together 


New decipherment of Classic 
texts indicate that the vision ser- 
pent was often the way (co- 
essence) of God K, and some- 
times of the woman who pro- 
duced it. The serpent was, thus, 
a metaphor for the birth of the 
figure that emerged from it 


21. Robiscek and Hales 1981: Vases 8, 
10, 12a. Parsons et. al. 1988. No. 66. 


22 Similar white banded garments 
are also worn by male figures on 
vases. 7bey are not indicative of sex 
or supernatural status. 


23. Robiscek and Hales 1981: 
Vessels 9,11, 12a. 


Lo 


S aeews 


(Drawing by Michael Ross} 


(Houston and Stuart 1989). 
Some vessel scenes with Dragon 
Lady have texts which record 
the birth of the aged figure in 
the serpents jaws. 7° 


Dragon Lady also appears in 
supernatural palace scenes in 
the contexts of bloodletting and 
serpent visions .2* Despite nu- 
merous portrayals of Dragon 


Lady, her identity remains un- 
known. Apart from the banded 
skirt, she doesn’t seem to have 
any distinguishing features. Her 
hair is variously coiffed, tied up 
in ribbons, knotted clusters, or 
worn long, like other women 
shown on vases. Moreover, 
Dragon Lady appears once, 
coiled in a vision serpent wear- 
ing a white skirt with circular 
embroidered designs; and on an 
other vision serpent vessel, she 
is nude .2°? She may be shown m 
other vases as well, but she can 
be securely identified only by her 
white-banded skirt. 


24. Coe 1973: No. 43. Kerr 1990: 285. 
Robiscek and Hales 198 1: Vessel 68. 
The published drawing of the Grolier 
vase (Coe 1973: No.43) omits the 
horizontal bands of Dragon Lady’s 
skirt, but they are visible in the as- 
sociated photographs. 


25. Robiscek and Hales 1981: Ves- 
sels 11. Kerr 1990:210. 


THE MOON GODDESS 


Dragon Lady highlights the dif- 
ficulties one encounters in trac- 
ing the appearance of women on 
vases. Among the females por- 
trayed, most seem to be god- 
desses because they occur in 
supernatural scenes; but they do 
not have distinct features, and 
they change their clothes. More 
can be said about the moon god- 
dess. Although she changes her 
garments frequently, she has 
specific attributes. The follow- 
ing commentary is restricted to 
vessels where there is a glyphic 
text or a specific trait that iden- 
tifies her. 


There remain tantalizing scenes 
of women who cavort with the 
maize god and attend to aged 
deities, but none of these fe- 
males can be identified as the 
moon goddess. Further re- 
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search will, I expect, reveal the 
moon goddess as the female 
associated with Tepeu vessel 
scenes involving deer and the 
death of an aged deity named 7 
Ahau .”° Some of these vases in- 
clude the crossed-bands sign 
(T552) that appears in codical 
texts with the Postclassic moon 
goddess, and In two Tepeu in- 
scriptions concerning the Clas- 
sic moon lady.?’Postclasic myths 
associate the moon with deer as 
well as rabbits.”° This study fo- 
cuses upon a disgreet corpus of 
vessels in order to avoid assump- 
tions of the past that every young 
woman with an aged deity repre- 
sented the moon goddess. 


26. Robiscek and Hales 198 1: Ves- 
sels 14,15,16. Kerr 1990:293. 


27. Robiscek and Hales 1981: 
Fig.40b. Clarkson 1979: Mg. 5. 


28. Schele and Miller 1983:46.77 
Thompson 1972a: 243,357-373. 


Eric Thompson (1939, 1972a 
and 1972b) assembled a great 
deal of research on the moon 
goddess, based upon the cod- 
ices of the Postclassic and eth- 
nographic information. He rec- 
ognized (1939) that Schellhas’ 
Goddesses I and O were not 
separate deities, but young and 
old aspects of the moon god- 
dess. His research concluded 
(1972a) that the moon goddess 
of the Postclassic Maya was a 
female deity of procreation, and 
by association, one of lust and 
carnal sin, a goddess of disease 
and medicine, the patroness of 
weaving, the personification of 
the moon, and a goddess of 
water, who in her aged form was 
a malevolent destructor who 
flooded the earth. Some of these 
Postclassic concepts can be veri- 
fied in the Tepeu ceramic se- 
quence of the Late Classic. 
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Classic ceramics and other 
small products reveal that the 
ancient Maya believed in male 
and female lunar deities. The 
Classic moon god and goddess 
have lunar crescents hooked 
under their arms or attached to 
their backs, and rabbits often 
appear with them (Schele and 
Miller 1986: Pl. 12 1; Kerr 1989: 
20). Linguistic evidence from 
Classic Maya texts suggests that 
the rabbit represented the face 
of the moon, and was also asso- 
ciated with young children 
(Schele and Miller 1983: 46). In 
one instance, the moon goddess 
is shown with a shell on her 
back, which she sometimes has 
in the Dresden Codex (Kerr 
1989: 10; Thompson 1972b: 
53). Eric Thompson (1972b) 
related this shell to Postclassic 
Mexican concepts of the moon 
goddess, but more examples 
from the Maya area are needed 


before drawing any conclusions. 


The male lunar deity of the Clas- 
sic Maya is_ identified 
glyphically”? by the kal moon 
sign (T683), combined with the 
Ahau lord glyph. This nominal 
phrase is sometimes followed by 
the Imix sign, which further 
names the “moon lord” as a 
water god (Kerr 1989: 10 and 
90). The moon lord is one of sev- 
eral incised figures on an Early 
Classic conch shell where he 
wears a beaded hipcloth, as he 
does again on a Late Classic ves- 
sel (Schele and Miller 1986: PI. 
120 and 121.°° Although some 
vases portray the moon lord asa 
youthful deity he is more typically 
shown as an aged god (Kerr 1989: 
90; Robiscek and Hales 1981: Fig. 
9b and Vessel 140. 


29. Robiscek and Hales 1981:Fig.9b 
and Vessel 140. Schele and Miller 
1986. PL 121. Kerr 1990:252. 


The moon goddess is shown in 
a beaded skirt on a polychrome 
vase (Robiscek and Hales 198 
1: Fig. 48). She is not named, 
but has the lunar crescent of her 
male counterpart tucked under 
her arm. The profile view shows 
her breast, and the skirt covers 
the knees, like the skirts worn 
by women on monuments. The 
moon goddess is additionally 
marked by a lunar crescent 
around her eye. Other women 
on vases have horizontal bands 
across the eye or vertical lines 
that cut through the eye; only the 
moon goddess has an eye 
marked by a circular crescent 
(Kerr 1990: 272; Robiscek and 


30. Karl Taube (1988) has discussed 
this figure as a dually sex identity 
on the basis of the beaded skirt, 
which is normally worn by women 
in the monumental sequence. ft is 
not, however, a skirt In the Classic 
Period, male figures wore hip cloths 
which fell at or above the knee. 


Hales 1981: pps. 48 and 68). The 
motif is so exclusive to this female 
supernatural that a historical 
woman is marked with it because 
her name includes the moon god- 
dess title (Kerr 1990: 245). 


The moon goddess is glyphically 
identified by the T683 lunar kal 
sign, and the T1000 title used 
to introduce female names in 
Classic texts.?! This nominal 
phrase is quite different from 
codical references to the moon 
goddess based upon T1026 
(Thompson 1972b: 47). Most 
frequently portrayed as a youth- 
ful goddess, the Classic “moon 
lady” has the same coiffure of 
the Postclassic Goddess I, long 


31. Kerr 1989: 90. Coe 1978: No. 7. 
Robiscek and Halles 1981:Fig.Qb. 


32. Dresden Codex: 14c, 15b, 16b,c. 
Madrid Codex: 1la, 72a,89a,91-91d. 
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hair divided into front and rear 
sections by a part or shaven 
area from ear to ear over the top 
of the head (Kerr 1989: 20 and 
90).%? However, similar hair ap- 
pears on other Classic females.** 
In her aged aspect, moon lady’s 
hair is cut into a ruff on the 
crown of the head Kerr 1989:20), 
as is that of other mature women 
on vases.** Nonetheless, she has 
the serpent bow head gear of the 
Postclassic Goddess 6) 
(Clarkson1979: Fig. 5; Kerr 
1989: 20).*° 


33. Coe 1973:Nos. 27,32. Robiscek 
and Hales 1981: Vessels 12a, 79. 
KerT 1990:293. 


34. Kerr 1989: 33, 45; 1990: 245. 
Schele- and Miller 1986: Pl. 48. 


35. Dresden Codex:61a,74a. Madrid 
Codex:30b, 69b, 89d. 


The moon lady also wears a va- 
riety of garments, including 
skirts, huipils, and sarongs, like 
other women on Classic vases. 
Postclassic codices depict the 
moon goddess more consis- 
tently dressed; she wears a tex- 
tile skirt in her youthful guise 
and a longer skirt reaching to 
her ankles in her aged aspect. 
Thus, there is little correspon- 
dence in dress, physical appear- 
ance, or nominal phrasing, 
among Classic and Postclassic 
depictions of the Moon Goddess. 
Moon Lady is dressed, coifed 
and referred to in accordance 
with Classic conventions for the 
female sex. Her importance is 
better discerned by examining 
the contexts in which she ap- 
pears. 


The lunar couple appear to- 
gether on a polychrome vase, 
with lunar crescents hooked 
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under their arms, and short 
texts that identify each figure 
(Robiscek and Hales 1981: Fig. 
9b). On this vessel, the moon 
lord wears a white hipcloth, and 
a distinctive turban. The Moon 
Goddess has a white huipil with 
designs in the lower portion of 
the weave. On another vessel, 
the Moon God has the same 
white hipcloth and turban, and 
he fondles the breast of the 
Moon Goddess, who wears a 
sarong (Robiscek and Hales 
1981: vessel 140). The rest of 
the scene suggests a story in 
which the moon lord is trans- 
formed into a deer for the full 
disrobing and seduction of the 
Moon Goddess, all of which 
probably has less to do with sex 
than with the phases of the 
moon. 


The Dresden Codex of the 
Postclassic has similar presen- 


tations of the Moon Goddess 
with male deities, especially 
aged gods. In what seems to 
scenes of sexual intercourse; 
but Eric Thompson 
(1972b:60) suggested that 
such unions referred to con- 
junctions of the moon with 
constellations represented by 
the male supernaturals. Fur- 
thermore, sexual intercourse 
is not possible in the seated, 
face to face position of the 
Dresden moon goddess and 
her male companions. Eric 
Thompson seems to have been 
correct in his conclusion that 
these couplings are personifi- 
cations of astronomical phe- 
nomena. 


Correspondingly, what ap- 
pears to be seduction scenes 
on Late Classic vases are 
probably similar presentations 
of astronomical events, as ona 


polychrome vessel where the 
Moon Goddess, marked by 
her eye crescent, is fondled by 
an aged god (Robiscek and 
Hales 1981: Fig.68). The two 
figures are joined face to face, 
as in the Dresden Codex, and 
the Moon Goddess has ex- 
tended her leg to touch her 
companion. Although they 
appear to be to be engaged in 
sexual intercourse, the sexual 
connotations of this presenta- 
tion were probably intended 
as a pun upon the procreative 
power of the Moon Goddess. 


Another vase depicts a seem- 
ingly seductive scene involving 
three women with rabbits 
(Kerr 1989:20). The female on 
the right is the young Moon 
Goddess, dressed in a sarong 
and marked by a cursively 
rendered eye crescent. In the 
middle of the vessel, the moon 


goddess bares her breast and 
interacts with a rabbit. The 
aged moon goddess appears 
on the left, and she has the 
bow hair ornament of the 
Postclassic Goddess O 
(Madrid Codex- 102c and d; 
Dresden Codex. 21a). This 
vase seems to representa 
narrative progression from 
new moon to old. 


Multiple views of the moon goddess 
with God N figures appear on a ves- 
sel that shows the descent of the 
moon into the Underworld at dawn 
(Kerr 1989: 90). The moon goddess 
is lowered through a skyband into 
the Underworld, where she ends 
up with the aged moon lord, who 
sits behind her on a jaguar-skin 
throne. There are other vases that 
depict the moon goddess with aged 
deities, but the significance of these 
scenes is unclear (Coe 1978: No. 
7; Kerr 1989: 52). 
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Iconographically, in terms of 
understanding the significance 
of the moon goddess, the most 
important vases depict her in 
scenes of blood sacrifice. She 
appears on a codex vessel, 
marked by her crescent eye 
motif, with one of the Hero 
Twins. He holds a vision serpent 
before the moon goddess, who 
has a perforator and has appar- 
ently just completed a bloodlet- 
ting rite (Kerr 1990: 272). An- 
other vessel depicts a bloodlet- 
ting ritual in which a deer deity 
vomits blood into the hands the 
aged moon goddess (Clarkson 
1979: Fig. 5). Of the two figures 
seated on the throne, the rear 
female is the young moon god- 
dess, marked by her crescent 
eye motif. 


The Postclassic Popol Vuh, ex- 
plains the role of the moon god- 
dess in bloodletting scenes on 


Late Classic ceramics. In the 
Popol Vuh the head of the de- 
capitated maize god, Hun 
Hunahpu impregnates a young 
maiden from the Underworld by 
spitting into her hand. Her name 
Is Xquic, which is usually trans- 
lated as “Blood Woman,” but 
there Is linguistic evidence that 
it also means “moon” (Tedlock 
1985: 328). What more fertile 
union could exist, mythologi- 
cally speaking, than one between 
maize and the moon? 


The resulting children were the 
Hero Twins, Hunahpu and 
Xbalanqué, who in turn sacri- 
ficed themselves at the beginning 
of the present era to become the 
sun and the moon. Xbalanqué, 
“the little jaguar sun,” became 
the moon god. The fact that he 
is named on the Early Classic 
conch shell as “Jaguar moon 
lord” (Schele and Miller 1986: 
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309) reveals that the Popol Vuh 
story was current in the Classic 
Period. The Popol Vuh explains 
why the Classic Maya believed 
in male and female lunar dei- 
ties. Most important, it associ- 
ates the moon goddess with 
blood and fertility. As the wife of 
the maize god, moon lady was 
Blood Woman, the progenitor 
female. 


Karl Taube (1985) first identi- 
fied the maize god on ceramics 
as Hun Hunahpu the father of 
the Hero Twins. The maize god 
wears a great deal of jade as jew- 
elry and as a network of beads 
over his hipcloth which Karl 
Taube (1985: 174) interpreted 
as symbolic of new green maize, 
and, in general, of the fertility of 
the earth. In the monumental 
sequence, beaded garments are 
typical of high ranking women 
(Proskouriakoff 196 1), and 


were occasionally worn by rul- 
ers engaged in bloodletting rites 
(Schele 1979). 


The only figures who wear 
beaded garments on Tzakol and 
Tepeu 1-2 vases belong to the 
supernatural family of the moon 
goddess, including the moon 
lady (Blood Woman), the maize 
god, and the Hero Twins. Moon 
lady wears a beaded skirt on a 
vessel scene with an aged deity 
(Robiscek and Hales 198 1: Fig, 
48). Moon lord wears a beaded 
hipcloth (Schele and Miller 
1986: Pl. 120 and 121; Robiscek 
and Hales 1981: Vessel 18). The 
maize god wears a beaded 
hipcloth, and the feminine 
beaded quechquemitl (Kerr 
1989: 103). Both Hero Twins are 
shown in beaded hipcloths and 
quechquemitl (Kerr 1989: 65). 


The maize god has additional 
dress motifs typically worn by 
women in the monumental se- 
quence: the quadripartite em- 
blem and the xoc-spondylus 
shell belt (Taube 1985). Al- 
though both designs are related 
to bloodletting, only the quadri- 
partite emblem has been 
successfully analyzed as a sac- 
rificial motif (Schele 1979; Stu- 
art 1988). It is often worn as 
headgear or as a back device by 
women on monuments. In the 
ceramic sequence, the moon 
goddess wears it on her back in 
the vision rite previously dis- 
cussed (Kerr 1990:272). Early 
and Late Classic ceramics 
present the maize god with the 
quadripartite complex (Schele 
and Miller 1986: Pl. 75; Kerr 
1989:103). 


The xoc shark glyph and 
spondylus shell were normally 


worn together by the maize god 
as a belt ornament on ceramics 
(Taube 1985: 172). This belt is 
associated with beaded gar- 
ments on monuments, cos- 
tumes primarily worn by histori- 
cal women, and occasionally by 
males in bloodletting rites. In 
other contexts, spondylus shells 
were used by the Classic Maya 
as receptacles for sacrificial 
blood. They are held out for 
drops of captive blood by the 
royal women in the murals of 
Bonampak Room 2), by a sahal 
in the scattering rite on lintel 2 
from La Pasadita. and by the 
war captain on a lintel from the 
Yaxchilan area (Schele and 
Miller 1986: Pl. 86). 


Since the spondylus was usually 
scraped by the Maya to reveal 
its interior reddish color, it 
probably symbolized the female 
womb. Kings wore symbolic pe- 
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nises in the form of perforators 
over their genitals, and referred 
to themselves in texts as “penis 
lord” Jones 1989). ‘Me 
spondylus was the female coun- 
terpart to this fundamental em- 
phasis on the sexual organs. I 
want to emphasize here that 
most figures wearing this belt on 
monuments are not men, but 
women: on ceramics, only the 
maize god wears it (Kerr 1989: 
28 and 38). 


The xoc element is held by a 
man at Palenque in the sacrifi- 
cial scene on Pier C of House D. 
A full-figured xoc zoomorph 
climbs up the vision serpent on 
the Hauberg Stela. These 
presentations indicate that the 
xoc motif was related to sacri- 
fice. At the same time, xoc prob- 
ably meant “count,” its usual 
meaning as a glyph in Classic 
texts, because women kept 


calendars when they were ex- 
pecting a child. Indeed, the 260 
day count was probably invented 
by women in Mesoamerica. for 
this purpose (Miller 
1986b:39).°%° 


The xoc-shell belt seems to have 
represented counting missed 
days of blood (menstruation) 
until the birth of a child, an event 
usually painful and always 
bloody. Childbirth must have 
been regarded by the Mayaasa 
sacrifice performed by women 
to renew the human cycle of life. 
Even ritual self-sacrifice was 
conceptually a female act, one 
that nourished the gods, “ 

much as a mother suckles her 
child” (Schele 1979: 46). The 
beaded hipcloths and xoc-shell 


36. In Post Classic times, the 260 
day count was called the xoc kin, 
meaning “count of days”(Boffes 
1990:87). 
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belts worn by men for such rites 
were perhaps intended to dress 
them like the maize god; but 
there are examples of male rul- 
ers wearing feminine attire for 
bloodletting ceremonies .*’ 


In the Tepeu sequence. the most 
important sacrificial scene in- 
volving moon lady depicts the 
resurrection of the maize god 
(Fig.7). The Hero Twins appear 
on this vessel carrying a bowl 
with the jade beads and dia- 
dems of their father; according 
to the Popol Vuh, they dressed 
the maize god after his resur- 
rection. To the left, the maize 


37. King Chaan-Muan of Bonampak 
wears a huipil in the tongue perfo- 
ration ceremony in the murals of 
Structure 1. At Caracol, the ruler of 
Stela I wears a beaded hipcloth and 
feminine quechquemitl for a blood- 
letting ceremony recorded in the 
short text below. 


Kerr F1le No. 1004) 


god stands, naked, about to 
perforate his penis in celebra- 
tion of his rebirth. His wife, 
Blood Woman (moon lady), sits 
before him, marked by an em- 
phatic crescent eye motif. She 
offers him a xoc head and 
spondylus shell. These motifs 
symbolize the maize god’s 
“birth” through the help of the 
moon goddess. The maize god 
subsequently wore them on his 
belt because he gave “birth” to 


new maize and thus renewed the 
cycle of earthly fertility. 


In summary, the moon goddess 
is one of few female deities who 
can be identified on vases by 
specific attributes, including her 
lunar eye crescent, underarm 
crescent and rabbit; and she is 
named on vessels. There are two 
contexts in which the moon god- 
dess seems to appear. Some 
vessels depict her in what ap- 


pear to be sexual scenes, but like 
similar presentations in 
Postclassic codices, the vases 
personify astronomical events 
and phases of the moon. These 
scenes provide evidence that the 
Classic moon lady had “illicit” 
affairs and was generally asso- 
ciated with wanton behavior. A 
second group of vessels depicts 
the moon goddess in scenes of 
blood sacrifice. The Popol Vuh 
reveals that the moon goddess 
was Blood Woman, an as- 
sociation which explains her 
presence in bloodletting rites on 
Tepeu ceramics. Blood Woman 
was the progenitor female, and 
for the same reason, the moon 
goddess of the Classic Maya. 
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A NAME GLYPH FOR CLASSIC MAYA DWARFS 


STEPHEN D. HOUSTON 


Several years ago Justin Kerr 
photographed an unusual Maya 
effigy vessel that showed an even 
more unusual figure; a short 
limbed or achondroplastic 
dwarf, deeply modeled and 
richly clothed with arms 
hunched forward (Fig, 1). ' The 
text painted within a mat design 
on the side of the vessel would 
seem to provide some hope of 
identifying the dwarf. Unfortu- 
nately, it does not. The glyphs 
are difficult to understand, and 
relatively little of the text falls 
into a legible or easily recogniz- 
able pattern. Who, then, is our 
dwarf, and what role did he play 
in Maya society and belief. 


1. The effigy vessel is now, or was 
until recently in the collection of 
The Museo Chileno de Arte 
Precolombino, Santiago de 
Chile(Museo Chileno de Arte 
Precolombino 1983: #004 1), 


A partial answer to this ques- 
tion comes from other examples 
in Maya Art, particularly those 
of the Late Classic period, to 
which the dwarf effigy dates. (Vir- 
tually no dwarfs appear in Early 
Classic art). An excellent study 


by Virginia Miller tabulates rep- 
resentations of dwarfs, ranging 
from those wearing little orna- 
ment to those with elaborate 
dress, and varying from depic- 
tions of midgets, who are other- 
wise normally proportioned. to 


hunchbacks (Miller 1985). Her 
conclusion is that most dwarfs 
are not so much mythological as 
historical, in the sense that they 
once lived in Maya dynastic cen- 
ters (Miller 1985: 153). Yet the 
dwarfs on Maya vases in the 
corpus show that this is not al- 
ways so. Many humpbacked 
and stunted figures cavort and 
dance with beings who are obvi- 
ously supernatural, including 
the Maize God (Taube 1985) 
and Hun Ahaw. Another vase 
(Kerr No. 1560) places dwarfs 
in a narrative Involving the 
theft of God Us headdress. Un- 
fortunately, the name glyphs of 
these dwarfs have yet to reveal 
their secrets. 


In describing different kinds of 
dwarfs, Miller also notes the 
existence of elaborately dressed 
figures with Jaguar kilts and 
jade jewelry. The costume and 
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jewelry are noteworthy, for they 
resemble the dress worn by 
members of the Maya elite 
(Miller 1985; 148). What Miller 
does not observe is that these 
dwarfs have glyphic names, as 
do a number of other deformed 
and stunted human beings. By 
using both iconographic and 
epigraphic evidence, this paper 
focuses on kilted dwarfs and 
their name glyphs, which have, 
until now. eluded detection. 


THE DWARF 


The kilted dwarf has several fea- 
tures that help distinguish it 
from other misshapen beings in 
Maya art (cf. Coe 1978, 99). 
First, the dwarf often stands in 
profile at the feet of a lord or 
lady. Invariably, it is positioned 
to viewer’s left, and faces 
viewer’s right. Second, as Miller 
observes, the dwarf wears ar- 


ticles of dress that are similar 
to the apparel of rulers, includ- 
ing earspools with tubular plugs, 
fringed capes, kilts of Jaguar 
hide or possibly of a smaller cat, 
bracelets, necklaces as well as 
assemblages of plaques beneath 
representations of human 
heads. Their headdresses con- 
sistently show a forward 
sweeping arrangement of cloth, 
fastened by a conical knot just 
above the forehead. Third, the 
dwarf grasps hafted objects that 
apparently have soft tips (Fig. 2). 
Painted details on the ceramic 
effigy dwarf photographed by 
Kerr indicates that these tips 
may consist of feathers (Fig. 1). 
A final feature appears in only 
two examples. It consists of 
caban markings on the sash that 
enfolds the dwarf’s waist (Fig. 
3). Often associated with deer, 
these curls may signal carnal- 
ity, filth, or earth (Karl Taube, 
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1976: Frontispiece) 


personal communication, 1980) ? 


Similar associations between 
earth and dwarfs are docu- 
mented among Tzotzil, Chontal 
Maya, and Yucatec speakers, 
who describe dwarfs as 
“earth-farters” (Karasik 1988: 
273; Miller 1985; 143: Thomp- 
son 1970: 347)? 


The ladies and lords who ap- 
pear with dwarfs also wear dis- 
tinctive clothing. More than half 


2. Miller also notes the association 
between deer and dwarfs. (Miller 
1986: Figures 5 and 6). 


Figure 2. El Peru Stela 34 
9.13.0.0.0 (after Marcus 


have beaded jade skirts, as well 
as headdresses with the 


so-called quadripartite badge 
(Kubler 1969). Many lords hold 
God K specters or their func- 
tional equivalents, In addition 
to wearing beaded pectorals 
with trilobate ends.* These pec- 
torals correlate well with the 
major period ending elebraions, 


3. The ‘star-dwarfs” on Yaxchildn 
Hieroglyphic Stairway Z Step VZT, 
show volutes extrudingfrom their 
backsides ( Graham 1982.-3:161). 
Could these markings represent 
flatuLence? 


a 
Figure 3. Drawing of a stela_ fragement, 


Motul de San José 


(after photograph, courtesy Kevin Johnton) 


uch as the observance of katun 
x hotun endings. Indeed, the 
lwarfs and the costumes of the 
ndividuals they attend prob- 
ibly represent integral parts of 
hese rituals. 


“HE DWARF’S NAME GLYPH 


n the codices certain names ap- 
pear consistently with super- 
natural figures, allowing 
epigraphers to identify the 
glyphs of particular gods. The 
same is true of the kilted dwarf. 
At least six dwarfs with glyphic 


4. Glyphic clues suggest that the Jag- 
uar with “plumed speech* and the 
Chac held by rulers at 

Xultdn are related semantically or 
metaphorically to God K scepters. 
Note especially the use of . manikin 
scepter”glyph’” ftrst identifled by Pe- 
ter Mathews - to describe objects at 
Xult(Ln (cf. Schele 1982 173, and von 
Euw 1978:58:23, A3; von Euw and 
Graham 1964:5:88, A3). 


captions accompany a com- 
pound with the following ele- 
ments: T24.74:564v (Figs. 
4a-4fl. Another example of the 
compound appears to the 
viewer’s left of an individual 
wearing a trilobate pectoral and 
grasping a God K scepter 
(Mayer 1984: Plate 17 1). Al- 
though the bottom portion of the 
image is now missing, three 
pieces of evidence suggest that 
the sculpture once displayed a 
dwarf. First, the uppermost sec- 
tion of the dwarfs headdress 
appears just above the fracture 
line of the monument. Second, 
the clothing of the lord pictured 
on the stela accords with the at- 
tire of other figures with dwarfs. 
Third, the sign preceding the 
glyph greatly resembles one of 
the name glyphs of a dwarf por- 
trayed on an unprovenanced 
vase from Yucatan (Figs. 5a. 5b), 
on a carved panel from Yax- 


THE 


Figure 4a. Dos PiLas Stela 15, GI-G2 
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b. El Peru Stela 34, 11 -12 (after museum drawing by author) 

c. Xultdn Stela 24, 1? (after von Euw 1984; 84) 

d. Xultdn Stela 25, ATAY (after von Euw 1984:88) 

e. Calakmul Stela 89, HT-1 1 (a/ter Ruppert and Denison 1943: pl.53b) 
L Stela in Saenz collection, Mexico EJ-E2 (after Mayer 1984: pl. 171). 


chilan (Figs. 5c, 5d; Graham 
1982:3:160, Ul; note also the 
Cholan spelling of “dwarf,” 
ch’a-t(a)), and on an unpub- 
lished and fragmented stela 
from the site of Motul de San 
Jos6, Guatemala (Fig. 3). It 
may be that this sign, a dot- 
ted curlicue, describes 
dwarfs or deformed persons 
in general.® It thus contrasts 
with the T24.74:564v com- 
pound, which probably names 


a special class of dwarf. 


Another pattern occurs on Dos 
Pilas Stela 15, where an initial 
sign perhaps refers to the per- 
sonal name of the dwarf, anda 
second represents his formal 


5. Nikolai Grube suggests to me that 
this is a sign for “hunchbacks,”p’us 
in several lowland languages. How- 
ever, at least one dwarf with the sign 
is not a hunchback, so the argument 
Is less compelling than it might be. 
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Figure 5. 

a. Dwarf holding possible mirror (after Coe 
1973:58); K5110 

b. Name glyph of dwarf (after Coe 
1973:58); K5110 

c.Portion of dwarf’s name from. Yaxchilan 
Hieroglyphic Stairway 2. Step VII Ul (after 
Graham 1982:160); 

d. Dwarfis name from Yaxchilan Hiero- 
glyphic Stairway 2. Step VII, VI-XI (after 
Graham 1982.3:160). renderings have 
been corrected _ from photographs 


title (Fig. 6; see also Fig. 4a). 
Such personal names are at- 
tested in other cases, many with 
cauac glyphs, of which at least 
one, on E] Peru Stela 34, spells 
a-k(u), “dwarf” in many lowland 
Mayan Languages 
(Fig.4b;Graham 1988: 124). 
These signs may constitute the 
personal names of dwarfs, or 
perhaps some of their other 
titles. The variability suggests 
that in some cases dwarfs were 
not so much generic emblems, 


OBES 


Figure 7. a and b. Skull logograph and its 
allograph (after Mathews 19 79). c. Name 
glyph of Death God (Schellhas 1904: 10). 


Figure 6. Dos Pilas Stela 15, 9.14.10.4. O 
(afterfield drawing by author) 


as individuals who performed a 
prominent, if carefully defined 
role at court. We may also specu- 
late that the wealth of dwarf 
glyphs reflects the importance 
of dwarfs in elite society, since 
the Maya sought to describe 
them with a rich and only partly 
deciphered set of terms. 


The problem remains of deci- 
phering the general name of the 
kilted dwarf. Jeffrey Miller ar- 
gued that the initial sign repre- 
sented a mirror or, more ab- 
stractly, concepts such as “shin- 
ing” or “resplendent” (Schele 
and Miller 1983: 20). The sec- 
ond and third glyphs evidently 
alternate with a skull sign, indi- 
cating that the signs are seman- 
tically or phonetically equivalent 
(Figs.7a 7b, Mathews 1979). On 
present evidence, the phonetic 
elements would appear to spell 
ma-s(u), mas, or duende, 1. 
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goblin, fright” in Yucatec Maya 
(Barrera Vasquez et al.1980: 
502). Interestingly, this combi- 
nation of mirror and skull sign 
also forms the name of Schell- 
has ‘God A2, a death god found 
in the codices (Fig. 7c, Schell- 
has 1904: 10). From this it 
would seem that the kilted dwarf 
was a Sinister creature, with 
some features akin to a death 
god. It may not be a coincidence 
that some modem Maya groups 
locate dwarfs in the same place 
as the dead (Miller 1985: 143), 
nor do I think it purely by 
chance that the dwarf effigy on 
vase No. 1456 has a dark face, 
precisely the characteristic of 
underworld dwarfs described 
by the Tzetltal Maya (Villa Rojas 
1946: 570). 


CONCLUSION 


Who then, is our dwarf? He ap- 
pears to have worn a consistent 
uniform, and to have had both 
a general glyph and, in the case 
of some of his “brethren,” idio- 
syncratic name glyphs. There 
are clues that he was a sinister, 
possibly cthonic being, with 
close ties to the earth and to 
period ending rituals. And. more 
Important for future research, 
his glyphs are only partly deci- 
phered. Further work on these 
signs, including those from the 
enigmatic text on the effigy ves- 
sel, should tell us more about 
a figure who is grand in dress, 
humble in stature, and fasci- 
nating for his incongruous 
presence in the elegant courts 
of the Classic Maya. 
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